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Week Ending Friday, November 28, 1997 


Statement on Signing the Food and 
Drug Administration Modernization 
Act of 1997 

November 21, 1997 


I am pleased to sign into law S. 830, the 
“Food and Drug Administration Moderniza- 
tion Act of 1997.” This bipartisan legislation 
culminates several years of work by my Ad- 
ministration and the Congress on steps to 
streamline and rationalize the process by 
which the Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) approves new drugs and medical de- 
vices, while ensuring that these products, on 
which the American people rely, are safe and 
effective. The Act represents the most com- 
prehensive reform of our Nation’s drug, 
medical device, and food laws in decades. I 
believe that it is a good compromise on a 
difficult set of issues and am pleased that the 
Congress and my Administration were able 
to work through these issues and enact a bi- 
partisan bill. Most importantly, I am pleased 
that S. 830 addresses my key concern that 
any FDA legislation maintain our high stand- 
ards to protect the American people from 
dangerous drugs, devices, and foods. 

This legislation will extend through Fiscal 
Year 2002, the Prescription Drug User Fee 
Act, which requires drug companies to help 
underwrite the cost of FDA reviews of their 
products’ safety and efficacy. This measure 
has enabled the FDA to eliminate backlogs 
and significantly shorten the review time of 
new human drug applications without com- 
promising quality standards. Supported by 
the drug industry, the Prescription Drug 
User Fee Act illustrates the true benefits of 
a public-private partnership. 

Certainly, FDA reform did not start with 
this bill. The Vice President has been work- 
ing on reforming and reinventing the FDA 
since 1993. This bill codifies many of the re- 
forms proposed by the Vice President’s Re- 
inventing Government Initiative. For exam- 
ple, it modernizes the regulations of biologi- 


cal products, eliminates the batch certifi- 
cation and monograph requirements for in- 
sulin and antibiotics, and streamlines the ap- 
proval process for drug manufacturing 
changes. This Act also codifies reforms pro- 
posed by the FDA’s Center for Devices and 
Radiological Health that will significantly im- 
prove both the rigor and timeliness of its pre- 
market review of medical devices. 

Notably, S. 830 will expand FDA’s current 
program to streamline the filing and approval 
of new therapies for serious or life-threaten- 
ing conditions. It will also codify FDA regula- 
tions and practices designed to ensure that 
patients will have access to therapies for seri- 
ous and life-threatening conditions before 
they are approved for marketing. The Act re- 
quires the Department of Health and 
Human Services to establish a databank, pro- 
viding information to the public on clinical 
trials of experimental treatments for serious 
and life-threatening conditions. 

In addition, S. 830 includes a provision 
that eliminates certain health information 
dissemination restrictions, while maintaining 
public health protections. For example, prod- 
uct sponsors, manufacturers, or distributors 
will now be permitted to furnish to health 
professionals, providers, and others, peer- 
reviewed journal articles on an “off-label” 
use of an approved or cleared drug or device, 
so long as the manufacturers commit to com- 
pleting the research needed to approve such 
use and meet other specified conditions. 
Drug manufacturers will also be able to give 
cost data to health maintenance organizations 
and other institutional purchasers of pre- 
scription drugs, so long as it is based on com- 
petent and reliable scientific evidence. The 
Act will also resolve the issue of pharmacy 
compounding—the process of making cus- 
tomized medicines—so that legitimate phar- 
macy compounding is allowed, while the 
manufacture of unapproved drugs is not. 

While I am satisfied with the resolution 
of the issues in this legislation, I'am also 
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pleased that the Congress included sunsets 
to certain of the Act’s provisions so that, at 
the appropriate time, we can evaluate wheth- 
er the proper compromises were reached. As 
FDA reform did not start with this bill, it 
will not end with this bill. Even with the 
streamlining provided in S. 830, the FDA will 
continue to face the challenge of fulfilling 
its many responsibilities and requirements 
within available resources. The Vice Presi- 
dent and I look forward to continuing our 
work with patient groups, industry, and the 
Congress to make sure that the FDA is meet- 
ing the challenges of the future and providing 
safe and effective products to all Americans. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
November 21, 1997. 


Note: S. 830, approved November 21, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 105-115. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue 


Proclamation 7053—National 
Farm-City Week, 1997 
November 21, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 

When Americans sit down to a meal each 
day, we sometimes take for granted the qual- 
ity and variety of the food we eat. Our gro- 
cery stores, supermarkets, and restaurants 
offer us an enormous volume and selection 
of fruits, vegetables, meats, dairy products, 
and other food items, but we too often forget 
the hardworking men and women whose skill 
and effort put that food on our tables. 

Strengthening our economy and providing 
food for people around the world, American 
agriculture is a leading global industry and 
a source of pride for our Nation. While pro- 
ducing an abundance of safe and affordable 
food and fiber, America’s farmers and ranch- 
ers also provide a rich source of jobs in the 
United States. American agriculture employs 
more than 21 million people today, and agri- 
culture-related industries continue to ex- 
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pand, pumping a trillion dollars into the 
American economy each year. 

During the earliest days of our Nation, 
most of the crops farmers grew were used 
to feed their families or local consumers. 
Today, through advances in technology and 
marketing and through partnerships with ag- 
ribusiness industries, research scientists, car- 
riers, shippers, and retail distributors, Ameri- 
ca’s farmers produce enough food and fiber 
to help meet the needs of people around the 
globe. 

This week, as Americans gather with fam- 
ily and friends around the dinner table to 
give thanks for their many blessings, it is fit- 
ting that we count amount those blessings 
the vital farm-city partnerships that have 
done so much to improve the quality of our 
lives. Rural and urban communities, working 
together to make the most of America’s rich 
agricultural resources, continue to contribute 
immensely to the health and well-being of 
our people and to the vigor of our national 
economy. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim November 21 
through November 27, 1997, as National 
Farm-City Week. I call upon citizens in 
urban and rural areas throughout the Nation 
to acknowledge and celebrate the achieve- 
ments of all those who, working together, 
produce an abundance of agricultural prod- 
ucts that strengthen and enrich our country. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of November, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety-seven, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twenty-second. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:55 a.m., November 24, 1997] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on November 25. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 
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Proclamation 7054—National Family 
Week, 1997 


November 21, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As we approach the end of the 21st cen- 
tury, our world is becoming increasingly 
complex, our society more mobile, and our 
pace of life more rapid. It is at times like 
this, full of dynamic challenge and change, 
that we need to remember the fundamental 
values and institutions that strengthen and 
uplift us. Among the most precious of these 
are our families. 

Families come in many forms and sizes. 
They can number several generations or only 
one; they can include birth parents and step- 
parents, foster children and adopted chil- 
dren. Families are created by ties of blood 
or law, but they are sustained by ties of love 
and caring. 

Few people in our lives will have so pro- 
found an effect on us as our family members. 
From the day we are born, the people who 
live with us, nurture us, and guide us play 
a crucial role in shaping the kind of men and 
women we become. They challenge us to 
look beyond ourselves and to respect and 
care for others. At their best, they help us 
to be our best. Families are the most basic— 
and the most important—unit of our society. 


Recognizing this, we realize that many of 


our dreams for America begin with strong 
families. We want to be a caring people, and 
the lessons of tolerance, sharing, and com- 
passion are best taught in the home. We want 
to be a peaceful people, and we look to fami- 
lies to teach our young people how to respect 
one another’s differences and resolve dis- 
putes without resorting to violence. We want 
to be wise people, so we need families that 
value education and acknowledge the impor- 
tance of lifelong learning. 

Nothing is more important to our future 
than preserving and promoting strong, loving 
families. This week, as we gather with our 
own families to celebrate Thanksgiving, let 
us resolve to do all we can as individuals, 
and as a Nation to help families who are in 
need, to provide support and encouragement 
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for troubled families, and to promote policies 
at the local, State, and Federal level that will 
help America’s families to flourish. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim November 23 
through November 29, 1997, as National 
Family Week. I call upon Federal, State, and 
local officials to honor American families 
with appropriate programs and activities; I 
encourage educators, community organiza- 
tions, and religious leaders to celebrate the 
strength and values we draw from family re- 
lationships; and I urge all the people of the 
United States to reaffirm their family ties and 
to reach out to others in friendship and good- 
will. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of November, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety-seven, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twenty-second. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:55 a.m., November 24, 1997] 


Note: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on November 22, and 
it was published in the Federal Register on No- 
vember 25. 


The President’s Radio Address 
November 22, 1997 


Good morning. Today I'd like to speak to 
you about a breakthrough for education, our 
agreement to move forward with national 
tests to make sure every schoolchild masters 
the basics. The best way to give our children 
the world-class education they need to thrive 
in the 21st century is by setting high stand- 
ards of academic achievement. When we fail 
to encourage our children and expect a lot 
of them, we in fact encourage them to fail. 
That's why I've called upon America to join 
me in raising educational standards and 
adopting national exams to measure our 
progress at meeting the standards. 
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We've now taken a significant step forward 
in this effort. Last week I signed an education 
bill that supports the high national standards 
and the development of the first-ever vol- 
untary tests of fourth graders in reading and 
eighth graders in math. And as I had rec- 
ommended to Congress, we put control of 
the tests in the hands of the independent, 
bipartisan National Assessment Governing 
Board, often called NAGB. Congress created 
NAGB a decade ago; it includes Governors 
and legislators of both parties, business lead- 
ers, parents, and teachers. 

I'm pleased to be joined in the White 
House by the NAGB board members, who 
have just convened for the first time since 
taking on their new responsibilities, and 
they've just presented me with their plan for 
developing the national tests, including a 
pilot test next fall. Several new members 
have been appointed to help, including 
Diane Ravitch, an Assistant Secretary of 
Education under President Bush; Lynn 
Marmer, the president of the Cincinnati 
school board; and Jo Ann Pottorff, a member 
of the Kansas Legislature. I’m grateful 
they've agreed to take on this important role. 

I’m confident the board will ensure that 
the new tests measure what they should, the 
basics—nothing more, nothing less. These 
tests will be national, not Federal. And as 
Diane Ravitch has said, they'll be a yardstick, 
not a harness. They're a vital measuring tool 
to help parents, teachers, and school officials 
demand accountability and excellence. 

This is a landmark step toward putting 
high standards in the classroom and keeping 
politics out. It builds on what is clearly the 
best year for American education in more 
than a generation. 

This year, we have made great progress 
on our pledge to ensure that every 8-year- 
old can read, every 12-year-old can log on 
to the Internet, every 18-year-old can go on 
to college. In the bill I signed last week, we 
helped to build a citizen army of reading tu- 
tors, nearly doubling our investment in— 
nearly doubled our investment in education 
technology; we expanded public school 
choice and competition; and we provided the 
largest increase in Pell grant scholarships in 
two decades. 
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As we raise standards for our children, 
we're also providing them with the tools they 
need to meet the challenge and seize the op- 
portunities of the 21st century. Working to- 
gether, we're lifting our children’s sights, 
raising their hopes, and honoring our obliga- 
tion to improve education today so that they 
can meet the challenges of tomorrow. 

Thanks for listening. 


Note: The address was recorded at 7:30 p.m. on 
November 2] in the Roosevelt Room at the White 


House for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on November 
99 


Remarks on Arrival and an Exchange 
With Reporters in Denver, Colorado 
November 22, 1997 


The President. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
would like to make a few remarks about the 
conference that I’m about to leave for, of 
Asia-Pacific leaders in Vancouver. But before 
I do, I'd like to say a couple of words about 
a topic the city of Denver is very much fo- 
cused on now. 

Recently, this wonderful city has witnessed 
several vicious, violent crimes. The Justice 
Department has opened a civil rights inves- 
tigation into at least one of those cases; there- 
fore, I cannot comment specifically on it. But 
I can say this: We must not, and I know the 
people of Denver will not, tolerate acts of 
violence that are fed by hate against people 
of another color. And we must not tolerate 
violence and hatred targeted against police 
officers, the people who put their lives on 
the line for us every day. And finally, we must 
honor and support the efforts of our fellow 
Americans, like the courageous woman here 
in Denver, who act to prevent or mitigate 
such violence. 

These tragic incidents are painful illustra- 
tions of why our recent White House Con- 
ference on Hate Crimes and our race initia- 
tive are so important and why we have to 
do more to combat acts like this and to pre- 
vent them, by removing the poison that 
breeds them from all our hearts. 

Let me also say it is wonderful to be back 
in Denver. I appreciate Governor Romer and 
Congressman Skaggs and Congresswoman 
DeGette for flying out here with me. And 
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I was glad to be greeted by Mrs. Webb and 
a number of other officials. I want to thank 
the people of Denver again for the wonderful 
job they did in hosting the Summit of the 
Eight this summer. I'd also like to say a spe- 
cial word of appreciation to Congressman 
Skaggs, as he leaves his career in Congress, 
for all that he has done. 

Now, as you all know, I’m on my way to 
Vancouver for a summit of leaders of the 
Asia-Pacific region to continue our efforts to 
build a community of Asia-Pacific nations 
dedicated to working together for security, 
prosperity, and peace. 

America is and must remain a Pacific 
power as we enter the 21st century. Our se- 
curity demands it. We fought three wars in 
Asia in this century; 37,000 American troops 
still stand guard for freedom in Korea; a pro- 
found transition is underway in China, the 
most populous nation in the world. Our pros- 
perity requires it because Asia buys nearly 
a third of what we sell abroad, supporting 
millions of high-paying American jobs. More 
than ever, America’s future and Asia’s future 
are joined. 

With such deep stakes in the region, our 
security and our economic interests must go 
hand in hand, including strengthening our 
security alliances in the region with Japan 
and other nations; building a constructive re- 
lationship with China; promoting peace on 
the Korean Peninsula, where I am very 
pleased that we have a glimmer of hope in 
the initiation next month of the first perma- 
nent peace talks since the end of the Korean 
war; and opening the markets to American 
goods and services. APEC is an important 
forum for encouraging partnership and 
progress in these areas. 

In 1993, I convened the first meeting ever 
of Asia-Pacific leaders in Blake Island, where 
we embraced a common vision of an Asia- 
Pacific community, of shared strength and 
prosperity and peace. Since then, we com- 
mitted to achieve free trade in the area by 
2020. We forged a blueprint to achieve our 
goal. We laid the foundation last year with 
concrete market opening initiatives, includ- 
ing an information technology agreement 
that cuts to zero tariffs in computers, semi- 
conductors, and telecommunications. This 
amounts to a $5 billion cut on the sales of 
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American high-tech products abroad, a cut 
that will lead, we believe, to hundreds of 
thousands of new high-paying American jobs. 

Now, in Vancouver we'll take the steps to 
make APEC work for our people. One of our 
top priorities there will be strengthening and 
stabilizing Asia’s financial markets so that 
their economies and ours stay on the right 
track. That’s important for America because 
our economic strength is increasingly tied to 
theirs. 

To lay the groundwork for future growth, 
I'll also keep pushing to reduce barriers of 
trade to American products. These inter- 
national trade and financial flows have 
helped to drive Asia’s strong growth in the 
past, and if the leaders act aggressively to 
promote financial stability and to keep open- 
ing the markets at the same time, Asia’s fu- 
ture growth prospects and, therefore, Ameri- 
ca’s are stronger. 

Our approach to financial stability stands 
on two pillars. First, each country must take 
responsibility for putting sound economic 
policies in place, including open and reliable 
economic information and solid financial de- 
regulation—regulation, excuse me—to bol- 
ster investor confidence. 

Second, the international community must 
be prepared to help countries that are taking 
the right measures themselves, with the 
International Monetary Fund playing the 
central role. 

Last week in Manila, our Asian-Pacific fi- 
nancial officials created a framework to pro- 
mote these principles, establishing a process 
for countries to provide speedy financial sup- 
port on a case-by-case basis to help a neigh- 
bor bolster its reserve with a second line of 
defense after IMF funding; setting up a re- 
gional forum to monitor, identify, and ad- 
dress risks to financial stability before they 
escalate; and recommending that in our glob- 
al economy, where capital flows are faster 
than ever, the IMF create a new window for 
providing short-term financing. I'll be work- 
ing closely with the other leaders in Van- 
couver to advance this framework for action. 
I'll also be working to keep on tearing down 
barriers to trade where America’s competi- 
tiveness is strong. 

Already, our exports to Asia are worth $250 
billion. Imagine the opportunity for our 
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workers and businesses as trade barriers are 
cut further. In all my discussion with Asian 
and with Latin American leaders, my mes- 
sage is clear: We need to keep working to 
open these markets; it’s the best path for 
prosperity, for growth, for good jobs, for bet- 
ter lives for people in America and people 
in all these other nations. 

We can build this future of better prosper- 
ity, stability, and prosperity we committed 
ourselves to in Blake Island, Washington, in 
1993 if we keep working on it in Vancouver. 

Thank you very much. 


Situation in Iraq 


Q. Mr. President—|inaudible | 
on Iraq? 

The President. | reiterated my position, 
and I'll be glad to say it again. The United 
States is concerned about the welfare of the 
people of Iraq; we don’t want to see them 
suffer unnecessarily. We took the lead in put- 
ting in place a policy in the United Nations 
that permits us to expand humanitarian as- 
sistance there. But the most important thing 
is that those inspectors need to be back at 
work, and they need to work without impedi- 
ment. Mr. Butler gave a report today to the 
United Nations Security Council which 
points out that there are still impediments 
to their work, and he recommends a more 
robust inspection regime. That is what we 
need to focus on. 


sanctions 


I understand President Yeltsin’s position, 
and I thank him for the work they did to 
end the crisis, at least temporarily—we hope 
it's ended permanently, but we're not sure. 
But keep in mind, it is more difficult for 
these inspectors to do their work with regard 
to biological and chemical weapons than it 
is with regard to missile and nuclear issues 
under their jurisdiction. And we have to do 
more. 

And again I say, I want to compliment the 
members of the press. We sometimes have 
our differences, but I think there has been 
a real effort to make the public aware of the 
storage of chemical and biological agents that 
Iraq admitted having in 1989 and now has 
no records, cannot produce records proving 
it destroyed—and then the admitted stores 
that were there in 1995, just 2 years ago. 
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So I just want to—what I emphasized to 
President Yeltsin is we have come a long way 
by working together, and we have to continue 
to work toge ther. And the decisions about 
what to do with the inspections should be 
made based on the evidence, the facts, and 
the professional judgment of the inspectors. 
Neither the political inclinations of the Unit- 
ed States nor of our allies should control 
those decisions. 

This is about the future safety not only of 
the people in Iran and on its borders ‘but 
indeed of the whole world. It’s not hard to 
carry this stuff around in small amounts once 
it’s developed. 

So it was a very good conversation, a very 
forthright one, and I thought a constructive 
one, and I believe it will enable us to take 
the next steps by working together. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:58 a.m. at the 
Denver International Airport. In his remarks, he 
referred to Gov. Roy Romer of Colorado; Wilma 
| Webb, wife of Mayor Wellington E. Webb of 
Denver; Richard Butler, chairman, United Na- 
tions Special Commission; and President Boris 
Yeltsin of Russia. 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Luncheon in Denver 
November 22, 1997 


Thank you very much. Governor, I’m very 
grateful for what you said and grateful for 
what you're doing. It’s hard enough to be 
a Governor; ‘even if you've been doing it as 
long as Roy has—{laughter|—it still requires 
some effort. And to do that and still be will- 
ing to travel around the country and rep- 
resent the Democratic Party and deal with 
the challenges we've had to face in this last 
yerr takes somebody with a heart of gold, 
a’ d a steel backside to be on the plane all 
wie time, and a pretty tough skin to take some 
of the slings and arrows that they fling at 
you. And I don’t think we could have had 
a better leader for our party than Roy Romer 
in this last year. And I'm very grateful to you. 

Thank you, Mrs. Webb, for being here and 
for what you said. Wilma and I had a good 
talk at lunch about the kind of the afterglow 
of the experience we had in bringing the 
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G-8 conference here a few months ago. 
When I saw Sharon I told her that for the 
rest of my life every time I saw her I would 
imagine her riding into the arena on that 
beautiful horse. [Laughter] I was almost will- 
ing to take odds she would have ridden in 
here on that horse today. It was wonderful. 

But it was a great experience for us. And 
it was a great thing for me to be able to show 
that part of America to the other world lead- 
ers and to the rather vast retinue that came 
with them from all over the world. And I 
can tell you, they were just fascinated be- 
cause—I was kind of carping at lunch—I go 
a lot of places, but very often I might as well 
just be moving around from Federal office 
building to Federal office building in Wash- 
ington. Sylvia Matthews is hiding her head. 
You know, my staff's idea of a good foreign 
trip is: I get off the airplane; I get in a lim- 
ousine; I go to a government office building; 
I talk to three people over a cup of coffee; 
I go get briefed for an hour; I go to a dinner; 
I sleep a little bit and turn around and come 
home. And it doesn’t really matter what 
country I’m in. I’m always ragging them 
about that. [Laughter] 

But you were able to show all these people 
some thing really special about Colorado, 
about the West, and about the diversity and 
texture of America. And that’s important be- 
cause we have the same problems in dealing 
with each other around the world as some- 
times we do in Washington. That is, the hard- 
er that you work and the less interpersonal 
time you have, the more likely you are to 
be driven by whatever the difference of the 
moment is being exaggerated by people who 
either work for you or work for them or write 
about it in the political press, and you wind 
up drifting apart. And so—and sometimes 
unnecessarily. So the fact that—I mean, you 
really did further the interest of the United 
States in building a more cooperative, peace- 
ful world simply by letting them see real peo- 
ple living real lives in an interesting and, for 
them, a novel context. So I thank you for 
that. 

Roy said one other thing that I want to 
reiterate. I want you to know that I thank 
you for being here, and you have to under- 
stand that there is a significant connection 
between your presence here and what hap- 
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pens in Washington and what has happened 
in Washington for the last 5 years. I don’t 
think anyone would dispute the proposition 
that this country is in better shape than it 
was in 1992. And in 1992 when I ran for 
President, I wanted to take our country in 
a new direction based on our oldest values 
of work and family and opportunity and re- 
sponsibility, community and world leader- 
ship, the things that America has stood for 
throughout this entire century, and most of 
it for most of our existence. 

But it was obvious that we needed, among 
other things, a different notion of Govern- 
ment—that the arguments that I read as a 
Governor—and every Governor I knew, in- 
cluding yours, had the same reaction. We'd 
read in the paper every day, wherever we 
lived out here in the hinterland, about some 
fight they were having in Washington. And 
it looked to me like they were having a fight 
about whether the Government should try 
to do everything when we were broke and 
couldn’t, or whether the Government should 
do nothing and just sit on the sidelines be- 
cause Government was the source of all of 
our ills. Where we lived and worked and the 
people we worked with, we didn’t think ei- 
ther one of those things was true. 

So the first thing I did was, I went there 
with a determination to try to get 
decisionmakers in Washington to rethink the 
notion of Government and the role of Gov- 
ernment in moving America forward and in 
bringing America together. And I believe 
that the role of Government is to give people 
the tools they need and establish the condi- 
tions so they can make the most of their own 
lives. And therefore, I think we should do 
those things which promote both opportunity 
and responsibility among citizens. We should 
do those things which bring us together, 
across the lines that divide us, into one Amer- 
ica. And we should do the things that are 
necessary to maintain our leadership for 
peace and prosperity and freedom in the 
world, because all those things are necessary 
if we’re going to have a 21st century which 
can be, and I believe will be, the best time 
in all of human history for the people of our 
country and hopefully for people around the 
world. 
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Now, there are differences between the 
parties. When I became President, my eco- 
nomic policy was unanimously opposed by 
the other party in Congress—unanimously. 
Not a single one of them voted for my eco- 
nomic plan in 1993. And they said it would 
be the ruination of America; it would deepen 
the recession; it would explode the deficit. 
Well, 5 years later that plan has produced 
$810 billion worth of deficit reduction. The 
deficit is 92 percent smaller than it was when 
I took office—92 percent. That is before 
it’s very important you understand it—that 
is before the bipartisan balanced budget 
agreement kicks in. One reason we were able 
to have a bipartisan balanced budget and 
agree on how to do it is, it’s not so hard once 
90 percent of the heavy lifting is behind you. 
[Laughter] And I think it’s important to em- 
phasize that. 

The second thing that we were able to do 
is to develop a national crime policy. And 
again, the leaders of the other party opposed 
my crime policy. I sometimes get tickled 
when I read in the paper, they talk about 
how the President adopted Re publican posi- 
tions on crime. I said, “Hello? Who are these 
people? Where were they?” [Laughter] They 
fought bitterly—bitterly. 

Now, it’s no secret; I've got a good per- 
sonal relationship with Senator Dole and a 
fair and a high estimation of him. I awarded 
him the Medal of Freedom. I think he’s a 
remarkable fellow. The angriest I ever heard 
him on the floor of the Senate was when he 
was unsuccessful in filibustering the crime 
bill. He tried to kill it. 

The NRA was against it, said I was going 
to take everybody's guns away. And they said, 

“If you put 100,000 police on the streets it 
wouldn’t make a lick of difference just as 
sort of a boondoggle.” They attacked us for 
being for after-school programs for kids and 
preventive programs to keep kids out of trou- 
ble in the first place. But our crime bill was 
basically written out of the experience of po- 
lice officers and prosecutors and community 
leaders who were in communities where they 
were already lowering the crime rate by 
doing what was in our bill. 

So we passed the bill with 100,000 police 
officers and with tougher punishment where 
appropriate, but with prevention measures 
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and with the assault weapons ban. And 5 
years later, we've had 5 years of steeply drop- 
ping crime, and the murder rate has dropped 
22 percent in the last 3 years in this country. 

Now, you know here in Denver—you've 
just been through it—the crime rate is still 
too high, and there’s still too much violence 
in this country. But we're going in the right 
direction. And that happened because of a 
political choice the American people made, 
and they knew how to make it in part because 
they heard the messages of the competing 
candidates. There is a direct connection be- 
tween your presence here and that decision. 
And we had a huge fight about it. 

In welfare, the same thing is true. I didn’t 
mind letting the States set the level of assist- 
ance to people on welfare because they had 
been, in effect, doing that for 25 years any- 
way. Before I ever signed the welfare reform 
law, there was a difference of more than four 
to one—more than four to one—between 
what a family on welfare could get in the 
State where the benefits were the lowest and 
the State where the benefits were the high- 
est—three and half to one. I don’t want to 
over-exaggerate—|laughter|—three and a 
half to one. I just redid the math in my head. 

And I had no problem in requiring people 
who are on welfare who are able-bodied and 
able-minded to go to work. I thought that 
was important, because—we were talking 
around our table—half the welfare caseload 
was becoming people who were just perma- 
nently on welfare, almost, and sometimes 
intergenerationally. And that has nothing to 
do with compassion. You are not being com- 
passionate when you leave people in a posi- 
tion of dependency when they don’t have to 
be there. 

On the other hand, it’s important, it 
seemed to me, when you require people who 
can work to work, not to ask them to hurt 
their children in doing it. After all, the big- 
gest problem working families have today, 
many working families, is balancing the de- 
mand of taking care of their kids and taking 
care of their job. And I hear people even 
with very comfortable income levels, when 
they're honest, say they feel conflicts be- 
tween their obligations to their children and 
their obligations at work. And I think that 
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it’s not an exaggeration to say the most im- 
portant job that any society has, ever, is rais- 
ing good, strong, ethical children. That is so- 
ciety’s most important job. So why should we 
expect people on welfare to sacrifice the most 
important job of society to do what is the 
most important job, arguably, in the short 
run to give them the self-respect and the 
independence they need to contribute to our 
common welfare? 

So I vetoed two bills because they took 
away medical care and nutrition for kids and 
they didn’t give enough money for child care 
and because I wanted more money to put 
people to work in high unemployment areas. 
Once we resolved those things, I signed that 
bill. And I think it’s a good thing. And the 
results are clear: We had the biggest drop 
in welfare rolls in history, 3.8 million fewer 
people on welfare than the day I became 
President. So we're moving in the right direc- 
tion. 

The environment: The air is cleaner; the 
water is purer; the food supply is safer; and 
there are fewer toxic waste dumps. And we 
proved you could grow the economy and im- 
prove the environment at the same time. 
Now we have to prove we can do that with 
greenhouse gas emissions to deal with the 
climate change issue. And it will be tougher, 
but it clearly can be done—clearly. There’s 
no question, if you just look at the evidence, 
that we can do it. 

So what I want you to know is that every 
time you see something like that, that’s good; 
that’s a product of a choice because we had 
a fight about all those issues. We had an hon- 
est debate, a partisan debate about these is- 
sues. In this last year we passed a balanced 
budget agreement that had overwhelming bi- 
partisan support, but there were elements 
that our side brought to it. We said, okay, 
we want to balance the budget, and we don’t 
mind giving families the tax cut; we don’t 
mind giving businesses the tax cut if we in- 
vest properly in giving all Americans access 
to college—we want tax breaks for that; we 
want to spend some money to provide health 
insurance coverage to the children of work- 
ing families who don’t have it. 

We've got enough money for 5 million 
more kids to get health insurance in working 
families with low incomes. That’s half the un- 
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insured kids in the country. And we got the 
biggest new investment in education since 
1965. That was because of choices that we 
made in Washington that the people who 
were there wouldn’t have been able to make 
if you hadn’t helped us get there. There’s 
a direct connection between your presence 
here and the things that are in that budget. 

And just this last week—let me just close 
with this—I had a week—it was a killer of 
a week. And what you saw probably in the 
headlines was the work we were doing on 
Iraq, but let me tell you what else went on 
last week. 

We signed a bill that we worked on for 
2 years to overhaul the way the Food and 
Drug Administration regulates medical de- 
vices, pharmaceuticals, and the foodstuffs 
they regulate—2 years. It passed by voice 
vote—everybody. But underneath that there 
were these incredible conflicts and rubbing 
up against—and debates and everything. And 
the way it came out, I believe the public in- 
terest is dramatically advanced, because if 
you've got a safe drug or if you've got a safe 
medical device, for goodness sakes, you want 
it on the market as quick as possible. So we 
had to strike all those balances. Well, the 
public interest side of that—a lot of that work 
over the last 2 years came from people that 
you helped to elect and from attitudes that 
you helped to advance. 

I signed a bill dramatically overhauling the 
foster care and adoption procedures and 
clearing away a lot of the obstacles to quicker 
adoption, even for children that have serious 
health problems. And my wife has worked 
on these subjects for 25 years. I have rarely 
seen her as happy as she was last week. 
[Laughter] 

And all these advocates from all over the 
country came in, and I met a family that had 
adopted 20 children, including 3 of them who 
were wheelchair-bound. And to see these 
people who care about these kids—you 
know, just last year we put in a $5,000 tax 
credit for adoption. But you need to know— 
we all talk about how we believe in family 
values—there are hundreds of thousands of 
kids out there that need a home that are 
trapped in a foster care system. 

And one of my staff members after it was 
over came up to me with tears in his eyes— 
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the guy has nothing to do with the human 
services area—he came up to me, and he had 
tears in his eyes and said, “I just want you 
to know that I spent 9 years of my childhood 
in one foster home after another. And this 
is going to change entire lives for people.” 

And then I went to Wichita, Kansas, to 
the Cessna plant and saw what that company 
is doing to take hardcore welfare recipients 
and put them through training programs and 
guarantee them jobs. And a lot of these 
women have been severely beaten by their 
spouses or partners, have no money, are high 
school dropouts. Cessna provides housing, a 
3-month training program, a 3-month pre- 
job program, and a guaranteed job for any- 
body who can finish. And I saw people speak- 
ing—they had two of these women speaking. 
If you'd been told that 6 months ago they 
were on welfare and had less than a high 
school education, you wouldn't have believed 
it. You would have thought they were mem- 
bers of the Wichita City Council. [Laughter] 
And I expect they both could be if they put 
themselves up for election now. [Laughter] 

We announced—you saw yesterday, we 
announced that we’re going to have the first 
permanent peace talks between North and 
South Korea, in the four-party context we 
proposed, since the end of the Korean war. 
We're working through a very difficult situa- 
tion in Iraq, and I think in an appropriate 
way. And I know those things have domi- 
nated the news. But if you think about what 
happened in America for Americans this 
week, there were a couple of times when all 
of us just looked at each other and said, “You 
know, this is what we got in public life to 


do. This is what makes all the other stuff 


worth it.” 

And what I want you to understand is, the 
decisions that are made—and the way they're 
made—are made by real human beings who 
have real views and real convictions, in con- 
flict with other real human beings who also 
have honest views 

You know, I had a long talk with Senator 
Lott yesterday. I like Senator Lott. You know, 
we lived across the river from each other in 
our former lives, and it’s nice having the Sen- 
ate Majority Leader without an accent. 
[Laughter] We like each other. We under- 
stand each other. I had to give him 5 pounds 
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of barbecue when Mississippi beat Arkansas 

football. [Laughter] I like him. And he 
would tell you the same thing. We really look 
at the world differently. We see things dif- 
ferently. We have honest differences of opin- 
ion. And what Roy told you is true: That’s 
what’s kept this country going for 220 years. 

I believe history will record that at this mo- 
ment in time our views were right and that 
we prepared the world—prepared America 
for a totally new world. But you've got to 
know that you helped to make it possible. 
And you should never let that sort of fashion- 
able rhetoric demeaning the whole act of 
contributing to your democracy so people 
who believe what you do can hold up their 
side—that’s there’s something wrong with 
that. There’s nothing wrong with that. 

Tonight when you go home, you think 
about being at this lunch; you think about 
those adopted kids; you think about the peo- 
ple who are going to get drugs that will keep 
them alive; you think about those women that 
can now be going into the work force because 
their kids do have food and medicine and 
child care; you think about the doors of col- 
lege being opened to everybody for the first 
time in the history of this country. You think 
about all that and be proud. 


Thank you. 


Norte: The President spoke at 1:42 p.m. in the 
Mansion at the Lawrence C. Phipps Memorial 


Conference Center-University of Denver. 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee — in Denver 
November 22, 1997 


Thank you very much. Thank you, Gov- 
ernor, Congressman Skaggs, Representative 
DeGette, Vice Chair Rodriguez, and Lieu- 
tenant Governor Schottler, and to all the of- 
fice holders and all the candidates and all 
the would-be office holders. I'm delighted 
to see my longtime friend Dottie Lamm and 
all the others here who are going to put 
themselves up in our Democratic primary for 
office this next year. Thank you for being 
here. I’m glad to see Americans here from 
all walks of life, Native Americans, Hispanic- 
Americans, African-Americans, Asian-Ameri- 
cans, a few of us Irish boys. [Laughter] This 
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looks like the Democratic Party to me, and 
I'm proud to be a member of it, and I hope 
you are. 

I would like to begin by thanking Roy 
Romer—who, as all of you know, has a full- 
time job that he has done superbly well, I 
think as well as any Governor in the entire 
United States—for also being willing to take 
on the extremely challenging job of being the 
chairman of the National Democratic Party 
in the last year. He’s done a superb job, and 
I'm very grateful to him. You should be 
proud of him. 

I want to thank David Skaggs for his su- 
perb performance in Congress and tell him 
I'm really going to miss him, and I wish him 
well, and I am very grateful that he has done 
what he’s done so well for so long. Thank 
you, David. 

And I want to tell you that Diana DeGette 
has done very well for a newcomer, in fact, 
better than a lot of people who have been 
there a long time. And I hope she has no 
trouble staying there for a long time. Thank 
you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, as all of you know, 
I've had a rather interesting week and, on 
occasion, a rather exhausting one. But it’s 
also given me time to think and reflect about 
the larger purposes of public life and what 
our role is in it. And if you don’t remember 
one other thing I say today, when you leave 
here, remember this: You ought to be proud 
of the fact that you’re a member of this party, 
and you ought to be proud of the fact that 
you're not ashamed to show up and support 
it, including contributing to it, because the 
good things that have happened to this coun- 
try in the last 5 years bear a direct connection 
to your willingness to support people who 
would fight for those good things and fight 
through tough elections to advance our ideas, 
our values, and our causes. And I want you 
to be proud of yourselves, because I’m very 
proud of you. 

When I ran for President I was worried 
about the direction of our country. I don’t 
think anyone can possibly say—or dispute the 
fact that America’s in better shape today than 
it was in 1992. It is, in many ways. 

What have we done? We have pursued old 
values with new means for a new time. We 
have sought to strengthen families and com- 
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munities, to advance work and opportunity 
of all kinds, to increase responsibility among 
our citizens, to bring the American people 
together—across all the lines that divide us— 
into one America, and to continue to be the 
world’s strongest force for peace and free- 
dom and prosperity in the whole world. 
That’s what we sought to do. 

And we're living in a new and different 
time. The way we live is different. The way 
we work is different. The way we relate to 
each other and the rest of the world is dif- 
ferent. We’re more different. We are increas- 
ingly diverse within our own country. Just 
across the river from my office in Washing- 
ton—actually, it’s your office; I’m just a tem- 
porary tenant—just across the river there’s 
the Fairfax County School District with chil- 
dren from 180 different national and ethnic 
groups, with native languages that number 
over 100. We are increasingly different. We 
cannot expect to be abie to go into this new 
era doing things the way we always did. 

So the American people gave us a chance 
to govern in 1993. And we had different ideas 
from the Republicans. And I don’t subscribe 
to the kind of vicious personal attacks that 
characterize too much of our politics today. 
You know, I was telling the folks at the lunch 
at the Hill—I had a great meeting with Sen- 
ator Lott yesterday, the Republican Majority 
Leader. I like him personally. Besides, he’s 
from Mississippi, just across the river from 
me, and it’s relaxing for me to have a con- 
versation with a congressional leader that 
doesn’t speak with an accent. [Laughter] I 
had to send him 5 pounds of barbecue a cou- 
ple of weeks ago because Mississippi beat Ar- 
kansas in a football game. [Laughter] We 
have a nice relationship. He would be the 
first to tell you we do not agree on many 
things about how this country should respond 
to the challenges of the moment. That 
doesn’t reflect on his character or mine; 
that’s different judgments we make about 
what we ought to do. But it will make all 
the difference which views prevail. Or even 
when we reach principled agreement, it 
makes all the difference whether the debate 
is going on in the first place. And that’s what 
I want you to understand. 

There is a direct connection between your 
political activism, the decisions that are made 
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back in Washington and the reverberations 
it has in the lives of people in Colorado. And 
that’s why it’s so important that you do what 
you are doing. 

Let me just give you an example. One, we 
clearly have the strongest economy in a gen- 
eration. The beginning of our big recovery 
was the passage of the 1993 economic plan. 
It did not get a single Republican vote. They 
said it would increase the deficit and bank- 
rupt the economy. 

Five years later, really just a little over 4 
years later—4 years—we have reduced the 
deficit by 92 percent. That is before the bal- 
anced budget agreement saves one red cent. 
That’s one reason we could have a bipartisan 
balanced budget agreement; it’s easier to 
reach a deal once you have done 92 percent 
of the heavy lifting. Your party did that. Your 
decisions made that. And we did it while low- 
ering taxes on our hardest pressed working 
families and investing more money in edu- 
cation, more money in technology, more 
money in our future. It was a party decision; 
it was a good decision. 

We got the lowest crime rate in 24 years. 
We had a crime bill that put 100,000 police 
on the street, preventive programs for kids, 
takes the assault weapons off the street. If 
people in Denver aren't for that now, I don’t 
know when they'll ever be. It was a party 
fight. We did get some Republicans to vote 
for the crime bill, and I’m grateful to them, 
and I always will be. But the leadership of 
their party fought us in a sometimes bitter 
fight. But we prevailed. And what we did was 
what the police officers, the community lead- 
ers, and the prosecutors asked us to do, right 
across the political spectrum. And the crime 
rate has come down for 5 years; the murder 
rate is down 22 percent in the last 3 years. 
Now, that is the record. Those ideas made 
a difference. And the people you helped get 
elected who did that had an impact on the 
lives of the people all across America. 

We passed a welfare reform bill that, yes, 
does require people to move from welfare 
to work if they're able-bodied and, yes, gives 
States more say in how to design work pro- 
grams. But what it didn’t do, because I ve- 
toed two bills before, is to take food or medi- 
cine away from kids. And it does guarantee 
more money for child care when poor people 
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go to work. And it has now $3 billion to help 
communities, where unemployment is very 
high, to help create jobs. 

What is the result of that? We had the 
biggest decline in welfare rolls in history— 
3.8 million—and the smallest percentage of 
Americans on welfare since 1970. Now, with 
the smallest percentage of Americans since 
1970, lowest crime rate in 24 years, the low- 
est unemployment rate in 24 years, it makes 
a difference. 

We also proved you can do it and have 
cleaner air, cleaner water, safer food, fewer 
toxic waste dumps. Our ideas have been 
proven to work for the American people. 
They never would have had the chance to 
work if it hadn’t been for people like you— 
out here like you—all across America, stick- 
ing up for them. So you should be proud 
of the that and tell people about it and tell 
them that ideas have consequences; they 
made a difference; and the ideas that the 
Democratic party had for the 21st century 
in America were the right ideas, and that’s 
why we're moving in the right direction. 

Here’s what I think the central questions 
are for the future—and that’s why we’re not 
going to run out of steam and there’s always 
going to be plenty to do for the foreseeable 
future. What are the central questions facing 
our country? They're facing every advanced 
country in the world. 

Number one: So we're living in an infor- 
mation age, dominated by computers and 
high technology. And that’s great. How do 
we preserve all the benefits of this age, all 
of the phenomenal individual opportunities, 
the great opportunity for all these new com- 
panies to start, and give all these young peo- 
ple things to do and still preserve the social 
contract? That is, what about the people that 
get left behind? How are we going to retrain 
them? How are we going to put them back 
in the mainstream of American life? How can 
we keep people moving forward and not 
leave anybody behind? How do we meet the 
challenge in the future of growing the econ- 
omy and meeting the environmental chal- 
lenges? 

Our next big one is to dramatically reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions in this country so 
we don’t contribute to global warming. Can 
we do it? Of course, we can. If you look at 
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the physics, we can. If you look at all the 
scientific data, it’s out there. Are we going 
to do it? How are we going to do it? If we 
ask the American people to sacrifice their 
standard of living, we will never sustain a ma- 
jority support for it. So we have to do it intel- 
ligently. We have to have the right ideas. 

How are we going to preserve access to 
health care, retirement, family leave, and 
child care for workers in an environment 
where we need maximum flexibility in the 
work force, where there are more and more 
small companies, where each year we set a 
new record for the number of new small 
businesses? How are we going to preserve 
our public schools and give all our kids access 
to education but have them flexible enough, 
creative enough, embracing technology 
enough, embracing accountability and stand- 
ards and results enough to produce results 
that will continue to get support for the pub- 
lic schools from people who don’t even have 
kids in schools anymore? How are we going 
to meet our intergenerational responsibil- 
ities? What are we going to do when the baby 
boomers retire? I, for one, don’t want my 
kids to go broke trying to support me. Nei- 
ther do I want to see Social Security or Medi- 
care destroyed. Can we reform entitlements 
and, at the same time, help all the kids in 
this country who are living below the poverty 
line? Of course, we can. But not unless we’re 
thinking about it, and not unless we have the 
right values and the right ideas, and we're 
willing to have the right kind of change. 

And I think I know that you believe that 
our party needs to be the party of positive 
change. How are we going to respect all the 
differences, even celebrate the differences 
among us, and still say, okay, you can be an 
Irish-American or Italian-American, what- 
ever, but there are things that bind us to- 
gether as ore America that are more impor- 
tant than any of that? So it still will matter 
to be an American in the 21st century. 

These are great questions. No society has 
fully resolved them. But I say the Democratic 
Party has a fair claim on the allegiance of 
the American people because we have the 
best economy in a generation, the lowest 
crime rate in a generation, the lowest welfare 
rolls we've had in a very long time and the 
biggest drop in history, and a better environ- 
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ment with a growing economy, and we’re 
moving the world toward peace and freedom. 
And that’s the message I want you to give. 
And most important, that’s the message I 
want to sink into your mind and heart. 

Everyone knows that last week I was over- 
whelmingly preoccupied, this last week, with 
the situation in Iraq. And I don’t have much 
more to add to that, except one of our biggest 
obligations is to deal with the new security 
challenges of the 21st century. And while the 
nuclear threat between two great countries 
is receding—I talked to President Yeltsin 
today about his efforts to get the START II 
treaty ratified there so we can bringing these 
nuclear weapons down, getting more coun- 
tries to sign on to the Comprehensive Nu- 
clear Test Ban Treaty—we must face an en- 
hanced threat of chemical and biological war- 
fare practiced by terrorists, organized crimi- 
nals, drug traffickers, and others in the 21st 
century. And it’s our solemn obligation to 
minimize that threat for you in the next 50 
years, the same way we avoided having an- 
other nuclear war—a nuclear war in the last 
50 years. 

But underneath that, a lot of things you 
might not have noticed happened. And I 
want to tell you about them, again, so you'll 
understand there is a consequence between 
what you do and what we do. We signed a 
bill reforming the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration that will move drugs to market and 
medical devices to market quicker. It will 
save lives. The bill took 2 years to pass, and 
the Republican views were heard, the Demo- 
cratic views were heard, all the stakeholders’ 
views were heard. It passed by a voice vote. 
It will save lives. It makes a difference. 

We passed a bill to reform the adoption 
laws in America, a subject that Hillary has 
been working on literally for 25 years. And 
we had all these advocates there from all over 
the country and a couple that had adopted 
20 children, including three in wheelchairs-— 
adopted, not just given a foster home to, 
adopted—and people from all over the coun- 
try. And you could see that it was going to 
change lives. And afterward, a member of 
my staff came up to me and said, “I just want 
you to know that I lived in foster homes for 
over 8 years when I was a kid growing up, 
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and this is going to change lives, hundreds 
of thousands of people’s lives.” 

I went to Kansas and saw what Cessna is 
doing with our welfare reform program to 
take the hardest-to-place welfare people, of- 
tentimes women that had been brutally 
abused in their homes, and give them train- 
ing programs and jobs and guarantee jobs to 
them. I’m talking about high school drop- 
outs—that had been brutally abused—in 
Cessna making high wages with guaranteed 
benefits, and they have a 71 percent success 
rate. 

And all these things happen, and just re- 
peatedly, somebody will be with me that 
works with us and we'd all look at each other 
and we'd just laugh and say, “You know, this 
is what we got into public life to do, to give 
people the tools to change their lives for the 
better.” 

That is what the Democratic Party stands 
for. And you need to take a lot of pride in 
it, and you need to understand what we have 
done, how it happened, and what we intend 
to do. And if you do that, then this State, 
where we have to win the independent vote 
to win any elections, will see us as the party 
of positive change. We'll have more Demo- 
crats. We'll have more young people who are 
Democrats. The main thing is, we'll have a 
better America. When you go out of here 
today, you tell people that, and be proud you 
did what you did. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:23 p.m. at the 
Tennis Pavilion in the Lawrence C. Phipps Me- 
morial Conference Center-University of Denver. 
In his remarks, he referred to Manny Rodriguez, 
vice chair, Colorado State Democratic Party; Lt. 
Gov. Gail Schottler of Colorado; and Dottie 
Lamm, Democratic candidate for U.S. Senate. 


Proclamation 7055—National Family 
Caregivers Week, 1997 
November 22, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


During this season of thanksgiving, when 
we reflect on the many blessings that have 
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been bestowed on us as individuals and as 
a Nation, we are especially grateful for the 
love of our families and friends. One of the 
most profound ways in which that love is ex- 
pressed is through the generous support pro- 
vided by caregivers to those who need help 
if they are to remain in their hemes and com- 
munities. 

Caregivers reflect family and community 
life at its best. Thanks to their efforts, Ameri- 
cans with disabilities and a growing number 
of elderly Americans are able to stay in famil- 
iar surroundings and to maintain their dignity 
and independence. Caregivers not only en- 
hance the quality of life for those they serve, 
but also greatly reduce the demands on the 
formal system of caregiving services in our 
Nation. 

The statistics describing caregivers in 
America today tell an extraordinary story of 
generosity and compassion. Nearly one in 
four households is involved in caring for a 
relative or other loved one in need, providing 
a range of assistance from personal care to 
household help to transportation. Thirty per- 
cent of caregivers are caring for two or more 
people, and 64 percent hold down jobs while 
providing such care. Caregivers share not 
only their time, but also their resources, 
spending some $2 billion a month of their 
own assets for groceries, medicine, and other 
aid. 

There is another side to caregiving in 
America today. Many older relatives now 
take care of children whose parents, for 
whatever reason, are no longer able to pro- 
vide that care themselves. These generous 
men and women, who in many cases have 
already raised families and are looking for- 
ward to pursping their own interests in re- 
tirement, embrace the challenges of 
parenting a new generation of young people. 
They give millions of our most vulnerable 
youth the opportunity to grow up in stable, 
loving homes. 

These everyday heroes among us deserve 
our lasting gratitude and respect. This week, 
as we honor the many contributions that fam- 
ily caregivers make to the quality of our na- 
tional life, let us resolve to work through our 
community, religious, social, business, and 
other organizations to offer programs and 
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services that will provide caregivers the sup- 
port and encouragement they need to carry 
out their vital responsibilities. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim November 23 
through November 29, 1997, as National 

Family Caregivers Week. I call upon Govern- 
ment officials, businesses, communities, edu- 
cators, volunteers, and all the people of the 
United States to acknowledge the invaluable 
efforts of caregivers this week and through- 
out the year. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of Novem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and ninety-seven, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the two 
hundred and twenty-second. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:55 a.m., November 24, 1997] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on November 25. 


Remarks at a Dinner for Senator 
Patty Murray in Medina, Washington 
November 22, 1997 


Thank you very much, Senator. Thank you, 
Lori, and thank you for the convictions you 
expressed in your remarks. And I want to 
thank you and Lars for opening your home, 
and I want to thank your children for the 
wonderful gifts they gave me from their 
classes. 

Mayor Rice, Mayor-elect Schell, Congress- 
men Dicks and McDermott and Smith; can- 
didates Brian Baird and Greta Cammermyer; 
and ladies and gentlemen. I want to say most 
of all, thank you for being here for Patty 
Murray. We have representatives of great 
companies here: Boeing, Microsoft, 
Starbucks, and others. We have representa- 
tives of labor here. We have educators here. 
We have Native Americans here. We've got 
small business people. We have all different 
kinds of folks that make up Washington 


State’s future and America’s future. And I 
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want to thank the first lady of Washington 
for being here. It’s my understanding that 
there’s a good chance that Gary Locke now 
has a sterling opportunity to become the first 
American President of China as a result of 
his—|laughter]. 

I also want to say Congressman Dicks is 
an incredibly graceful loser tonight. [Laugh- 
ter] You were great, but those of us who 
know you know that you hated every minute 
of that—{laughter|—which is one of the rea- 
sons you are such a good Representative of 
your people. [Laughter] 

I would like to say just a generic word of 
thanks to the people of Washington for send- 
ing Norm Dicks and Jim McDermott and 
Adam Smith and Patty Murray to Washing- 
ton. And there’s a reason I’m here, besides 
the fact that Patty Murray is a Democrat. 
And I hope the fact that she votes with me 
most of the time will not be a deterrent; the 
people of Washington voted for me twice and 
I appreciate that very much. But Patty Mur- 
ray will take a tough stand and do what's right 
over the long run even if it’s painful in the 
short run. And in a period of great change 
in how we work and live and reiate to the 
rest of the world, I think that’s a pretty im- 
portant quality. Someone who remembers 
that her obligations to her children translate 
into a larger obligation to the children of this 
State and Nation is someone worthy of your 
support. 

She was one of the co-sponsors of our defi- 
cit reduction plan back in 1993, and we didn’t 
get a single vote from the other party. They 
said, oh, we were going to explode the deficit 
and bankrupt the economy, and I heard all 
that. And some of the voters bought it in 
1994. But now you know, because—this year 
the deficit is $23 billion, down 92 percent 
from where it was before I took office, and 
that’s before we get one dollar of savings 
from the Balanced Budget Act, thanks to 
Patty Murray. And I'll never forget it. 

She fought to pass the crime bill in 1994. 
And I'll never forget it; I thought I was lost 
in the fun house when people said, “Well, 
Mr. President, they'll accuse you of being a 
Republican. De.nocrats aren't supposed to 
care about crime.” I said, “Well, if you've 
ever been a victim, you know it has no par- 
tisan tinge.” And we had a crime bill that 
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was basically written by community activists, 
police chiefs, and prosecutors, based on what 
was working to bring the crime rate down 
in communities around the country that were 
doing something about it. 

It made pretty good sense to Patty Murray, 
even though she didn’t agree with every pro- 
vision of it. And she stood up and fought for 
it. And we had the bitterest partisan opposi- 
tion. We did get some Republican votes for 
it, and I’m very grateful to the people who 
voted for it, but the leadership was stomped- 
down against it. And they went out, and they 
got some profits out of that. They convinced 
a lot of people in rural Washington we were 
going to take their guns away. And I was able 
to go back to Washington in 1996—to this 
Washington—and say, “You beat some Con- 
gressmen here over that gun issue and if you 
lost your gun, I want you to vote against me, 
too. But if you didn’t, they didn’t tell you 
the truth, and you need to send them a mes- 
sage.” Two hundred and fifty thousand peo- 
ple lost the right to buy handguns because 
they had criminal backgrounds or they were 
stalkers or they had mental health histories, 
and America is a better place because of it. 
And we don’t need these assault weapons in 
the hands of young street gangs in our coun- 
try, and we're putting 100,000 police on the 
street. The crime rate’s come down 5 years 
in a row because Patty Murray had the cour- 
age to stand up and do what was right in 
1994. And she deserves the support that— 
{applause}. 

And let me say this is also important, not 
just when we have disagreed in Washington 
but when we have agreed. We had an over- 
whelming bipartisan majority for the bal- 
anced budget plan that I signed this year, 
and I applaud the Republican leadership and 
all the Republicans who voted for it. But in 
reaching that kind of agreement, it came out 
the way I wanted because we had Democrats 
in the mix, because Patty Murray was fighting 
to restore education funding. 

Just imagine this now—we passed, and I 
signed—they passed and I signed a balanced 
budget that not only will balance the budget, 
I believe, before 2002 when it was supposed 
to but has the largest increased investment 
in education in a generation, 35 years, includ- 
ing funds to do our part working with the 
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private sector to hook up every classroom and 
library to the Internet by the year 2000, to 
train the teachers, get the software, do the 
things we need to do, open the doors of col- 
lege to all Americans because of the tax cuts 
and the scholarships and the work-study 
funds. It’s a terrific bill. It includes the big- 
gest increase in health care for poor children 
in working families in 30 years, and I’m 
proud of that. It includes a huge increase 
in biomedical research, and I’m proud of 
that. 

We contributed a lot to that, the members 
of our party, because we said it’s okay to be 
fiscally conservative; it’s imperative in the 
world we're living in. But if we’re going to 
grow the economy over the long run, we've 
got to invest in our people, all of our people. 
That’s what Patty Murray fought for, and she 
deserves your support for that. America is 
a better place because of it. 

Let me just say, in addition to that, I hope 
all of you who are here for her understand 
that there really is a very direct connection 
between your presence here for Patty Mur- 
ray or when you support Norm Dicks or Jim 
McDermott or Adam Smith or anybody else 
you support—there’s a very direct connec- 
tion between your presence and your support 
and what happens in America a long way 
away in Washington and how it comes back 
to you. I thought Lori’s remarks were pretty 
compelling in that regard and stated it better 
than I probably could. 

But we're living in a time now where no 
one has all the answers because of the dra- 
matic scope and pace of change. And every 
country in the world with an advanced soci- 
ety is trying to deal with the following ques- 
tion, in a thousand different ways: How do 
we get the benefits of this huge technological 
and information revolution, the globalization 
of economics and society, people being able 
to move information and money around and 
even themselves around in the flash of an 
eye; how do we get the benefits of all this 
and meet the challenges it poses and pre- 
serve some sort of coherent life for ourselves, 
our families, our communities, and our na- 
tions? How do we preserve the common 
good as we break down the old bureauc- 
racies, the old established ways of doing 
things, and all of that? 
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And you see it in a thousand different 
ways. How can you maximize economic 
growth and improve the environment instead 
of undermining it? How do you take advan- 
tage of the things you have to do to protect 
the environment or grow the economy and 
help the people that are dislocated, and do 
it in a prompt and quick way so they can 
go on and be part of tomorrow's economy 
so that everybody who is willing to work hard 
and be responsible can have their say? How 
do you bring the benefits of this marvelous 
new economic system to the places that it 
hasn’t reached yet? How do you balance the 
demands of work and family when way more 
than half the women in the work force—I 
mean women with children under the age 
of one are in the work force and when people 
I know in upper income, in comfortable in- 
come groups, who aren’t even United States 
Senators, have the same plaintive statement 
that you heard from Senator Murray tonight? 
I hardly know anybody with school-age kids 
without regard to their income that hasn’t 
had at some point a serious sense of conflict 
between their obligations at work and their 
obligations at home. 

And I might add, I want to compliment 
Patty on this, we had some differences within 
our caucus over the welfare reform bill. My 
position was, having worked as a Governor 
with welfare for many years, was it didn’t 
make any sense to stay with the system we 
had because we were trapping people in wel- 
fare dependency if they didn’t have many 
skills. But it didn’t make any sense to do what 
our friends in the other party wanted to do 
and just tell them they had to go to work, 
because if they took low-wage jobs, they'd 
be hurting their kids if they gave up their 
health care and their nutrition and if they 
didn’t have any training and any opportunity 
to do better. 

So we fought hard for a bill that would 
say: If you're able-bodied and you can go to 
work, you've got to go to work, and you can 
have your benefits terminated within a cer- 
tain time if you don’t; but we won't take med- 
ical care away from your children; we won't 
take nutrition away from your children; we 
will give billions of dollars more in child care, 
because we know you can’t afford to pay for 
that if you get a low-skilled job; and we'll 
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give some extra money to the areas where 
there aren’t enough private sector jobs. 

And then Patty Murray said, “Don’t forget 
a lot of these women on welfare have been 
in abusive positions in the home, and you 
shouldn’t hold them to the same standards 
unless they have supports that are extraor- 
dinary.” I just was in Wichita, Kansas this 
week—we were talking about it—where I 
saw a training facility for people on welfare 
with a housing project across the street for 
welfare recipients who had no cars or had 
suffered abuse in their previous homes. But 
Patty Murray brought that to our attention. 
She said, “You've got to do this with a con- 
science.” And we all have to recognize that 
the most important job of any society is the 
raising of children. 

So I believe that these general problems 
that—you can see it in every advanced soci- 
ety—have to be met with a commitment, 
number one, to seize the future, not run away 
from it, whether it’s in education or trade 
or technology; but number two, with an un- 
derstanding that in America, to preserve the 
American dream, you have to guarantee op- 
portunity for everybody who is responsible 
enough to work for it. And we have to reaf- 
firm the fact that among all of our dif- 
ferences, we're still united as one America. 
That’s basically what I’m trying to do. 

We have to redefine our notion of what 
the Government is supposed to do, away 
from a Government that tries to do every- 
thing and a Government that says that we're 
the problem, we're not going to do anything, 
to action that focuses on genuine partnership 
and giving people the tools to make the most 
of their own lives. 

Now, I think our approach has worked 
pretty well. I think if, after 5 years that Patty 
Murray and I have been teammates in Wash- 
ington, we have the lowest unemployment 
rate in 24 years, the lowest crime rate in 24 
years, the biggest drop in welfare in history, 
an improvement in the economy, cleaner air, 
cleaner water, fewer toxic waste dumps, and 
safer food, I think that’s a pretty good argu- 
ment to reelect a Senator who supported 
those policies and that direction for America. 

Let me just close with this thought: In the 
end how you feel about somebody like Patty 
Murray basically depends upon how you feel 
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about your place in America and what you 
think it will mean to be an American in the 
21st century. There are a lot of very brilliant 
people who believe that the nation-state is 
fast becoming a relic of the past, that the 
technological revolution basically means that 
globalized financial and product and service 
markets and extremely localized govern- 
ments will dominate the 21st ce ntury. 

I believe that we don’t have a person to 
waste and that the mission of America is to 
create opportunity for everybody that’s re- 
sponsible enough to work for it and then to 
reassert our Cundeane ntal values of commu- 
nity in a world where there are maybe not 
the cold war nuclear threats that we faced 
for 50 years but where, make no mistake 
about it, we have real threats to our security 
at home and abroad. 

I just came from Denver today, a wonder- 
ful American city, where they've got radical 
right-wing groups, skinhead groups, that 
have been involved in the death of a police 
officer, the shooting of an African on the 
streets there, the shooting of a woman who 
bent down to help the person on the streets 
there. 

We see what happens in Bosnia or North- 
ern Ireland and the Middle East, where peo- 
ple hate each other over race or religion, and 
say, “that stuff can’t happen here.” It can’t 
if we don’t permit it to happen here. But 
if we don’t teach our children and practice 
and live that we are part of one community, 


in spite of whatever differences we have, if 


you agree to obey the law and work hard 
and go to school if you’re a kid and go to 
work if you’re an adult and take care of your 
children and pay your taxes and do the right 
thing, you’re part of our America. We have 
to te cach people that. Just like kids have to 
be taught hatred. 

You know, I’m not running anymore. Some 
people are happy about it. [Laughter] One 
child said to me today she wished I could 
run for a third term. I heard a draft right 
there, you know. [Laughter] No, it wasn’t 
Chelsea. Believe me, it’s not Chelsea. 
[Laughter] She'll be glad when I'm home. 
She wants her daddy back, I think. 

But what I really believe, having observed 
this over the last several years as we go 
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through these massive changes, that the big- 
gest difference in attitude between the two 
parties—and I’m heartened when we can do 
things like reach this wonderful compromise 
to overhaul the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to get drugs and medical devices to the 
market more quickly, or to reach this won- 
derful compromise in overhauling the adop- 
tion and foster care laws of the country, to 
move children into homes more quickly. And 
we reach these things after we debate. But 
if you hear our side of the debate, basically 
it’s not true that Democrats are not fiscally 
responsible, committed to bringing the crime 
rate down, committed to running a strong 
economy, committed to a strong foreign pol- 
icy. That’s not true. 

We just believe that you can’t hold a coun- 
try together unless you honestly believe ev- 
e rybody counts; unless you honestly believe 
we don’t have a child to waste; unless you 
honestly believe that the United States of 
America in the 2ist century must mean, 
more than ever, one America that celebrates 
all of our diversity, lets all the entrepreneur- 
ial things that could possibly happen occur, 
tries to stay on the edge of change, but tries 
to make sure everybody can have a shot at 
the brass ring, and challenges eve ry citizen 
to serve in some way beyond his or her im- 
mediate self-interest because we're all better 
off when the least of us are better off. 

And how you feel about Patty Murray, I 
think, more than anything e Ise, de -pends 
upon how you feel about that. I know one 
thing: She has done a wonderful job for you. 
She has advocated for Washington’s interests. 
She has worn me out on specific environ- 
mental interests in this State. She is always 
there. But the real thing that’s important 
about her is how she feels about her country, 
the children, and the future. And I want you 
to make sure -that everybody in this State 
knows that at election time. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:30 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to Lori 
MacDonald Jonsson and Lars Jonsson, dinner 
hosts; and Mona Lee Locke, wife of Gov. Gary 
Locke of Washington. 
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Remarks at a Reception for Senator 
Patty Murray in Seattle, Washington 
November 22, 1997 


The President Thank you very much. 
Ken, thank you for that wonderful introduc- 
tion. I kind of wish you'd just finish the 
speech, you did so well. [Laughter] And Sen- 
ator, thank you for your hospitality tonight 
and for your terrific statement and for a ter- 
rific record. Washington State should be very 
proud of Patty Murray. She has done a re- 
markable job. 

I'd also like to say a special word of thanks 
to my dear friend, your outgoing mayor, 
Norm Rice, for all that he has done for you 
and for me. I wish Mayor-elect Schell well, 
and I pledge my cooperation. I thank Norm 
Dicks and Jim McDermott and Adam Smith 
for what they do for you and for our country 
in Congress. And I wish Brian Baird and 
Greta Cammermyer all the best in this elec- 
tion. I hope you aT help them. 

Patty did such a good job that I almost 
feel like the sort of old saw about everything 
that needs to be said has been said, but not 
everyone has said it yet. [Laughter] But I 
would like to try to ask you to think about 
the issues she raised and the points she made 


and the work she’s done in the context of 


where we are on America’s journey. 

If you just think back to 1992 when we 
were running for this job—I for President; 
she for Senator—our country was in a stag- 
nant economy. We seemed to be increasing 
our social tensions. And we seemed to be 
drifting toward a new century and a new mil- 
lennium and a very different time. Now, I 
don’t believe that any person, even the most 
ardent partisan on the other side, could deny 
that America is in better shape today than 
it was 5 years ago. 

It happened partly because of specific ac- 
tions and specific votes and largely because 
of the enormously impressive efforts of all 
of our citizens all across this country getting 
up every day and trying to do the right thing. 
But it also happened, I believe, because we 
have been trying to pursue a common vision. 

I ran for President because I wanted to 
reclaim the future for our children, because 
I wanted to restore a sense of possibility and 
confidence to people, that everybody who 
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worked hard and did his or her best ought 
to have a chance, and because I really 
thought we had to do far more to prepare 
this country for the 21st century if we wanted 
to have opportunity for every responsible cit- 
izen, if we wanted to have a community of 
one America across all the lines that divide 
us, and if we wanted to continue to lead the 
world for peace and freedom and prosperity. 
I hope you have seen in the difficult week 
we have just had over the weapons inspec- 
tions in Iraq how important it is for your 
country to continue to stand up for peace 
and freedom and se curity around the world. 

So we started with this vision that we 
didn’t have a person to waste, that everybody 
ought to have a part of our America, that 
we all needed to make ourselves into a com- 
mon quilt of effort to prepare this country 
for the future, that we all needed to serve 
beyond our narrow ways in larger ways. And 
we knew that would require us to change. 
But one thing we had to change—what I 
thought was the completely irrelevant debate 
about Government in Washington, where 
one side said, “We ought to keep on trying 
to do everything even though we don’t have 
any money,” and the other side said, “Gov- 
ernment is always a problem; we should do 
nothing.” 

Our administration and Patty Murray—we 
said, now, “We can’t do everything. We're 
in debt. But we can’t sit on the sidelines and 
let America drift and divide either. We are 
committed to a new form of Government 
that will create the conditions and give the 
American people the tools they need to make 
the most of their own lives. And we will do 
whatever we have to do to change our eco- 
nomic policy, our crime policy, our welfare 
policy, our environmental policy, our family 
policy, our health care policy, our foreign 
policy to meet the challenges of tomorrow. 
We're not going to freeze yesterday, and 
we're not going to allow ourselves to be di- 
vided. We’re going into the future, and we're 
all going together.” That is what we have said 
here. 

Just consider this—Patty Murray men- 
tioned the budget bill in 1993—we lost some 
people in the Congress, maybe some in 
Washington State, who had the courage to 
vote for the budget bill. Why? Because the 
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other party advertised heavily that we had 
raised the income taxes of ordinary citizens, 
that we were going to raise the deficit, bank- 
rupt the economy, and it was going to be 
a disaster. 

Well, the truth is that we cut taxes for 10 
times as many people as raised them, includ- 
ing working people with children on modest 
incomes, that we reduced the deficit, that we 
continued to invest in education and our fu- 
ture. And 5 years later—we just got the latest 
figures—the deficit—before one dollar of the 
balanced budget plan is saved, before one 
dollar, based on the 1993 economic plan— 
has been reduced by 92 percent. Patty Mur- 
ray was right, and they were wrong. The peo- 
ple who stood up were wrong. They were 
wrong. 

In 1992, everywhere I went in America 
people were distraught about crime. They 
wanted something done about it. And I had 
learned already that the easiest thing in the 
world for a politician to do is to stand up 
in front of a crowd and talk about being 
tough on crime, and then you don’t have to 
think anymore and, you know, just serve up 
some bill that raises sentences for some 
crimes and walk away. 

But I was determined we could do better 
than that, and that we ought to listen to the 
police officers and the prosecutors and also 
the community workers who work with all 
these troubled kids all across our country, 
and let them write us a crime bill. And we 
did. And Patty Murray and I stood up for 
it. And all across the country, and in Wash- 
ington State, there were some Members of 
Congress who lost their seats because the 
other guy said, “They're trying to take your 
guns away from you. They're going to take 
your hunting rifle away from you.” 

Well, in 1996, I had the pleasure of going 
all the way across this country, from New 
Hampshire, where it happened, to Washing- 
ton State, where it happened, two States that 
voted for me and then voted people out over 
this gun issue. And I said, “You voted people 
out in "94 over this gun issue. And if you 
have lost your gun, I want you to vote against 
me, too.” [Laughter] “But if you haven't lost 
your gun, one more time they did not tell 
you the truth, and you ought to let them 
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know you do not appreciate it and send them 
a message.” 

So the hunting seasons rolled on from 
Washington to New Hampshire. [Laughter] 
But 250,000 people with a criminal record 
or a serious mental health history couldn't 
buy handguns, and this is a better country 
because of it, and there are people alive on 
the streets because of it. And we've already 
put two-thirds of those police officers on the 
street, and the crime rate has gone down. 
It’s a better country. 

In welfare, on the other side they wanted 
to say, any able-bodied person 


[At this point, an audience member required 
medical attention. | 


The President. 1 got my doctor coming 
to look; we're all right, relaa—they wanted 
to say, “Any able-bodied person that doesn’t 
get a job in a certain amount of time should 
just be cut off welfare.” We said, “It’s okay 
to make people go to work if they're able- 
bodied, but don't hurt their children. Don’t 
cut off their medical coverage. Don’t cut off 
their food coverage. Give them child care. 
Give them job training, and give them a 
chance to make a full life.” That’s what we 
said. And you know, a couple of vetoes, but 
we finally did it our way. We've had the big- 
gest drop in welfare rolls in the history of 
this country. So I believe our side was right, 
and theirs was wrong. 

On the environment, when they won the 
Congress in "95, they tried to implement the 
contract on America; their idea of the con- 
tract was get rid of all the environmental 
rules and regulations because they are bad 
for the economy. Our idea was you can make 
the economy better and the environment 
better. That’s Patty Murray’s idea. That’s why 
she got such a big hand on Hanford—{ap- 
plause}. 

The truth is, today, 1997, compared to 
1992, we have 13.5 million more jobs, cleaner 
air, cleaner water, fewer toxic waste dumps, 
and a safer food supply. Patty Murray was 
right, and her critics were wrong. And you 
ought to send her back to the United States 
Senate on the basis of it. 

So I guess my plea to you is, the people 
of Washington State have been good to Bill 
Clinton and to Hillary Clinton and to Al and 
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Tipper Gore. You voted for us twice. You've 
given us a chance to serve. But we need lead- 
ers in this battle who understand what local 
conditions are and what local concerns are 
and who stand up for the big national issues. 

Patty Murray can come before the people 
of Washington and say, “Compared to where 
we were, we've got the lowest unemployment 
rate in 23 years, the lowest crime rate in 23 
years, the biggest drop in welfare rolls in his- 
tory, a cleaner environment, and I support 
the direction that this country has taken. That 
is working.” And, furthermore, let’s look to 
the future. Who do you really trust to give 
every child in this State world-class edu- 
cation? Who do you really trust to make sure 
that we do everything we can to provide 
health insurance to the children in poor 
working families who don’t have it? Who do 
you really trust to continue to fight these en- 
vironmental battles and to deal with all these 
other things? Patty Murray. 

I say this now, and every group of Ameri- 
cans I speak to, this is a democracy. There 
is a direct line of causation from your pres- 
ence here tonight, the contribution you have 
made, the work you will do to what happens 
in Washington, DC, the decisions that are 
made, and how it echoes back all across 
America into every little hamlet in this State. 
This is a better country because the ideas 
and the values that Patty Murray espouses 
have dominated the American political land- 
scape, and we are further toward the future, 
toward building that bridge to the 21st cen- 
tury because of it—more opportunity, more 
citizen responsibility, and a much, much 
stronger sense of community than if those 
who opposed her ideas and her votes had 
prevailed. So you stick with her, and we'll 
go there together. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:05 p.m. in the 
Pavilion at the Seattle Center. In his remarks, he 
referred to Ken Alhadeff, chairman, Elttaes En- 
terprises; Mayor-elect Paul Schell of Seattle; Brian 
Baird, candidate for Washington State’s Third 
Congressional District; and Greta Cammermyer, 
candidate for Washington State’s Second Con- 
gressional District. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of these remarks. 
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The President’s News Conference 
With Prime Minister Jean Chretien 
of Canada in Vancouver, British 
Columbia 


November 23, 1997 


President Clinton. I want to thank the 
Prime Minister for hosting this and for giving 
us the chance to come back to Vancouver. 
My family and I had a wonderful vacation 
here back in 1990, before I was President— 
back when I had a family life that was nor- 
mal—and we loved it. This is a great place 
for the APEC summit. 

I also want to thank Canada again for what 
I think is very probably the most cooperative 
relationship i in the world in trade and invest- 
ment and in the work we do in the environ- 
ment and law enforcement. And I hope that 
as we look ahead to the new century, that 
the partnership that we've had, the coopera- 
tion we've had will be a genuine model that 
other countries will try to follow. 

I think it’s worth mentioning, Mr. Prime 
Minister, that we committed ourselves again 
to work to find a meaningful solution to the 
problem of climate change and the reduction 
of greenhouse gas emissions. We talked 
about our continuing commitment to secure 
democracy—democracy’s roots and sustain- 
ability in Haiti. We discussed a number of 
other issues, and I wanted to say to you that 
I very much welcome these initiatives that 
were launched last April in Washington on 
how we can meet the environmental chal- 
lenges of the future and how we can work 
to fight criminals who use cross-border tele- 
marketing schemes to prey upon both Cana- 
dians and Americans. 

And I wanted to reiterate, also, here in 
Canada that we discussed this issue of Pacific 
salmon, and our special representatives have 
been working hard to get these stakeholders 
talks restarted. I am committed to them. I 
think this issue has gone on too long; it’s 
caused too much friction between our peo- 
ple. And I want to reaffirm to you publicly 
that I believe this process can produce an 
agreement in good faith and that I will do 
my part to implement it in _ faith. 

And finally, let me just thank you for your 


leadership in APEC. I am very, very pleased 
with the agreement which has been reached 
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by our ministers to try to tear down tariffs 
and open trade in nine different areas that 
covers $1.5 trillion worth of trade. This is 
a very important achievement for this, and 
I think it will g go quite nicely with our efforts 
to discuss what we can do about the current 
financial issues in Asia. 

Our ministers in Manila have offered a 
proposal for the IMF to take a lead, for us 
to back them up, and for the countries them- 
selves to take appropriate steps. I think that’s 
the right approach. 

But I would say to all of you, I think this 
is a time for confidence in the future of Asia 
and confidence in the future of our relation- 
ship with them. We have a few little glitches 
in the road here; we're working through 
them. And I think in no small measure be- 
cause of your leadership, Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, and the position Canada has enjoyed 
of trust and respect among all nations, this 
is likely to be one of the best meetings that 
we've ever had, and it’s coming at exactly the 
right time because of all the developments 
in Asia. And I thank you for that. 

Prime Minister Chretien. Thank you 
very much. 


Situation in Iraq 

Q. Mr. President, do you see anything 
confrontational or ominous in the latest state- 
ments by Iraq’s Ambassador to the United 
Nations suggesting that this crisis may not 
be over, and Iraq is standing firm, et cetera, 
et cetera? 

President Clinton. I can’t blame him for 
saying that because I've said that. I've also 
told you that the crisis may not be over. All 
I can tell you is that the international com- 
munity, through the United Nations, has res- 
olutions that relate to Iraq’s weapons of mass 
destruction program. We have an inspection 
team that I think has done a very good job, 
often under very trying circumstances. The 
leader of that team, Mr. Butler, made a very 
forthright and clear report yesterday to the 
Security Council, and they have taken what 
I believe so far is mnntis action. 

It is clear that there is a massive amount 
of work that has to be done there, especially 
in the chemical and biological inspection 
areas, in order for UNSCOM to fulfill the 
mandate it has been given by the United Na- 
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tions. And I am determined that it should 
do so, and I believe all of us are. 


Asia-Pacific Economic Conference 

Q. Prime Minister, your Foreign Minister 
this morning seemed to suggest that people, 
in his words, will question the value of APEC 
if it doesn’t help some of these countries 
move toward democratic rights. I didn’t think 
that’s what APEC was all about. Do you 
agree with what Mr. Axworthy said? And I 
wonder if Mr. Clinton sees that also as one 
of the aims that APEC should have. 

Prime Minister Chretien. The aim of 
APEC is an economic discussion for liberal- 
ization of trade among the countries. Of 
course, when—but the reality is this: APEC 
is a good meeting to discuss these things, but 
we have a lot of bilateral meetings at the 
same time. So we promote the changes that 
we believe should happen in some of the 
countries on a bilateral basis. These subjects 
are not discussed officially at APEC because 
APEC has not been structured for that. 

But it’s great for us that it gave us the occa- 
sion to have bilateral meetings with these 
leaders. And for example, I would have bilat- 
eral meetings with all of them, and in fact, 
the President of China is coming to Ottawa, 
the occasion of APEC, for meetings in Ot- 
tawa and Toronto. So APEC is the cause of 
a dialog of that nature that is very useful for 
all of us. But APEC is not a meeting that 
is organized for that type of discussion. 


Fast-Track Trading Authority 

Q. Prime Minister, did you discuss fast 
track, especially in relationship to liberaliza- 
tion of trade in the Americas? And also, 
President Clinton, on this, too? 

Prime Minister Chretien. Well, there 
was not a direct discussion on that. We will 
have a meeting in Chile later on. And I un- 
derstand that the vote was not taken in the 
United States, but it was a postponement. 
But it’s up to the President to assess what 
is happening there. 

We are very much interested that we carry 
on on the goal that we have set to us, to 
all of the countries of the Americas, when 
the President, at his meeting in December 
'94, I guess, where we decided that by year 
2010 we should have an agreement with all 
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the Central and Latin American and Carib- 
bean countries to be part of a kind of an 
expanded NAFTA. 

President Clinton. Let me say, if I were 
you, I would not read too much significance 
into the fact that the vote was not held at 
the end of the last session of Congress. I 
think Congress will act on fast-track legisla- 
tion early next year. And we're going to do 
our best to prevail. 

I think it’s important to note that in the 
difficulties in the House of Representatives 
there were a number of issues not directly 
related to trade, which played a role in our 
inability to take the vote at that time. 

I also would say, though, specifically that 
a lot of the legitimate concerns over the na- 
ture of our trading relations with the rest of 
the world were brought to bear in the debate 
on the procedural vote, and they reflected 
the limit that is going on in every advanced 
society in the world, in Canada, in all of Eu- 
rope, everywhere, which is, how do you 
achieve the benefits of the global economy— 
how do you achieve the benefits of the global 
economy and still preserve the social con- 
tracts? How do you make sure that when you 
expand trade—you mentioned human 
rights—how do you make sure, when you ex- 
pand trade, you're actually elevating the 
human condition of your trading partners? 
How do you make sure that we have a strat- 
egy for expanding trade and growing econo- 
mies which allow—not only allow but en- 
courage all of us to be more environmentally 
responsible? 

So a lot of these things just need to be 
worked through in governing bodies 
throughout the world. And I think that in 
that sense it’s a healthy thing. But I expect 
we'll take some positive action on fast track 
early in the next year, and I would urge that 
all kind of wait and see what we do, but I'm 


hopeful. 


Landmines 


Q. Mr. President, did the Prime Minister 
convince you to sign on to the landmine trea- 

5 

President Clinton. No, we haven't dis- 
cussed that. But let me just tell you we 
haven't discussed that yet here; we had a con- 
versation about it on the telephone the other 
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day. The Prime Minister has worked very 
hard to create the biggest possible tent for 
everyone to be in to this treaty. I want to 
first say that I think Canada has done a re- 
markable and an important thing in trying 
to get the countries of the world to agree 
not to produce, deploy, or sell landmines. 
And I applaud that. 

The United States, I believe, has destroyed 
more landmines since I’ve been President 
than any other country in the world, 1.5 mil- 
lion in our own stocks; we're about to destroy 
another 1.5 million. We also have spent about 
half the money spent in the world on 
demining activities. We lost a plane off the 
coast of Africa just a few weeks ago and all 
of its crew having deposited a demining team 
in Africa. And we’re increasing by 25 percent 
our demining budget. 

Now, because of the unique circumstances 
of our program, we may not be able to sign 
on. We don’t think we can sign on to the 
agreement as it’s presently written because 
of our responsibilities in Korea and because 
our antitank defenses are not covered by the 
words, the plain words of the treaty as other 
countries’ antitank defenses are. Everybody 
recognizes they're legitimate. And I hope we 
can work that out, but if we can’t, it should 
not diminish the fact that Canada has done 
an enormously important thing. 

Simultaneously with that, what I am trying 
to do is to encourage all the major producers 
and sellers of landmines in the world who 
are not yet part of—out of the Ottawa re- 
gime, or any other commitment, to make ap- 
propriate commitments not to produce, de- 
ploy or sell these mines. And I will continue 
to do that. 

So I’m going to work together with the 
Prime Minister on this as best I can. And 
if we are not able to sign it because of those 
two issues, that should not diminish the 
achievement that Canada has made to get 
other countries in this. And meanwhile, we 
will continue to be the world’s number one 
destroyer of landmines, and we will continue 
to spend more money and exert more efforts 
to bring these mines out of the ground that 
are killing people around the world. 

Prime Minister Chretien. And yesterday 
we add Thailand to agree to sign the treaty, 
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and we had a discussion with the Prime Min- 
ister of Singapore this morning—was looking 
at that. We are frustrated—some of the coun- 
tries who are not signing the treaty we are 
frustrated to make a statement that the y will 
not engage into selling landmines and so on. 

So we made a lot of progress, and we'll 
keep the pressure, gentle pressure, on the 
President—|laughter|—every time that we 
have an occasion to get them to move. I do 
think that there is a way to take care of the 
problem of Korea and so on, but it’s com- 
plice -rstand that—for the Presi- 
dent of the United States, more than for me. 

President Clinton. Let me just say, 
though, there’s not that much difference in 
our position. This is a question of how that 


treaty was worded and the unwillingness of 


some people to entertain any change in the 
wording of it. 

I believe I was the first world leader at 
the United Nations to call for a total ban on 
landmine production and deployment. And 
I strongly support what the Prime Minister 
is doing. And when they were meeting in 
Oslo, we implored the people there to give 
us the exceptions we needed, recognizing 
that in the Korean Peninsula we’ve never had 
indiscriminate use of landmines that have 
had—put civilians, children at risk, and that 
we have the unusual situation of having a 
huge North Korean army there just a few 
miles from Seoul and no way to stop the 
movement there without leaving the mine- 
fields there, and that we have a situation with 
our antitank weapons which we have tested 
over and over again to prove that they don’t 
amount to antipersonnel weapons that can 
be left in the field and cause danger to inno- 
cent civilians. 

But the people who were at Oslo decided 
they would not try to accommodate us for 
whatever reason. That was their legitimate 
reason. A number of world leaders said they 
thought I was right, but that they couldn't 
get it done. Now, I’m not going to fight over 
that. I think that’s silly. We should look at 
the evidence. What is your record on land- 
mines? Which nation has destroyed the most 
landmines? Which nation is doing the most 
to promoted demining? The answer to that 
is the United States. 
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And I support what Canada has done. And 
I think it is a great mistake to make this whole 
story about whether we will sign on to this, 
or not. That was a decision made by people 
who decided that our antitank weapons were 
not entitled to be protected. My first respon- 
sibility, since I may have to send our troops 
into conflict situations on behalf of a lot of 
the nations that have signed on to this treaty, 
is to make sure that if I do that I can protect 
them. Now, that is my position. 

So I regret the fact that our antitank sys- 
tems are the only ones in the world that 
weren't covered by this. They have their posi- 
tion on that. They have their reasons that 
because of where they were in the Oslo proc- 
ess they couldn’t change. That’s fine. It’s a 
great mistake to make that the story. 

Canada has done a magnificent thing get- 
ting all these countries involved in this, con- 
tinuing to raise the issue. We have done a 
great thing by destroying the weapons and 
by leading the world’s demining effort. And 
we should work together as closely as we can 
and not let the differences over the wording 
of this treaty and whether we sign on the 
bottom line at some time or another obscure 
the fact that we are moving to rid the world 
of these antipersonnel weapons. It is a big 
deal, and it should be seen as a positive deal 
that should not be obscured by how this 
whole business about our participation in the 
treaty developed. 


International Agreement on Greenhouse 
Gas Emissions 

Q. With Kyoto a week away, have you 
come to any agreement on reducing emis- 
sions, any target dates? Did you decide any- 
thing today? 

Prime Minister Chretien. We have not 
decided what will be the result of Kyoto, but 
we have agreed that it is very important to 
have an agreement in Kyoto. And there are 
some discussions at this time between the 
different participants to find a compromise. 
We have been engaged in that. I discussed 
that with the President this morning. We 
want to involve the developing nations, too, 
because this is not a problem only with the 
industrialized nations; this is a global issue. 
And even if we do what is right among the 
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industrialized nations, the problem can be in- 
creasing over years because of the developing 
nations. It’s not affecting only the countries 
where the pollution is caused; it’s going into 
the atmosphere; it’s moving around. 

So we want to have some statement made 
by the developing nations, and we will use 
this meeting at APEC to talk to some of the 
big countries, like China, to engage them. 
I talked yesterday with Mexico, who are part 
of what we call the B categories, to get en- 
gaged and to make some commitments that 
will be useful to solve the problems in the 
long run. 

It’s not only a problem of industrialized 
nations, it’s a global problem. And the Presi- 
dent and I, I guess, would agree on that, that 
it has to be done in a global fashion. So we 
will be negotiating in Kyoto to involve them 
and try to get some credit for when we're 
helping them to develop their economy in 
such a way that they will pollute less. And 
it is a great occasion for these countries to 
do the development of their energy produc- 
tion and to do it the right way because they're 
starting, and it’s better to do it right at the 
beginning than to wait for 10 or 15 years and 
have to start again. 

So these are the types of discussions that 
I had with the President this morning, where 
we want to work together with both the in- 
dustrialized nations and the developing na- 
tions, too. 


Asian Economies 


Q. [Inaudible|—you said the U.S. should 
back up the IMF in its efforts to find some 
sort of stability in Asian economies. What is 
the U.S. prepared to do by way of backing 
up the IMF? How would you explain to the 
American public what their stake is in this 
issue? 

President Clinton. First of all, let me de- 
scribe what we agreed to do in Manila, our 
ministers, and what Secretary Rubin and 
Deputy Secretary Summers have worked 
very hard to develop. 

We basically, in response to the Asian fi- 
nancial markets crisis, said there ought to be 
a three-step plan here. Number one, the 
International Monetary Fund ought to take 
the lead. Number two, they can’t take the 
lead unless countries themselves have re- 
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sponsible policies that inspire investor con- 
fidence, and we listed those. Number three, 
the other developed countries ought to be 
in a position to together have a sort of a 
backup stabilizing reassurance support. And 
it doesn’t involve an enormous amount of 
money on the part of any country—nowhere 
near, for example, the commitment we made 
in Mexico. 

And we had a bill in the last session of 
the Congress that was in with our U.N. ar- 
rears that, as you will remember, was held 
up because of another domestic political dis- 
pute, but again, I expect that will be worked 
out early in the next year. So that’s kind of 
where we are. 

We're just banding together with the other 
countries to give a little backup to the IMF 
because we know how much these huge 
flows of capital—they’re very massive around 
the world, and they move based on a percep- 
tion of what is going to happen in the future, 
where confidence is of the essence. So con- 
fidence requires good practices within the 
countries, strong IMF, and the backup for 
the other countries. Our commitment is lim- 
ited but significant enough to send that signal 
when in tandem with all of our other allies. 

Prime Minister Chretien. And we're 
working on this problem since a long time. 
You will remember the summit in Hali- 
fax 

President Clinton. Yes, Halifax. 

Prime Minister Chretien.——where that 
was the team of the summit. We had a feeling 
that it was to be a problem. So we have 
strengthened the mechanism used by IMF 
and trying to prevent the crisis and so on. 
But as the President said, there is a lot of 
speculative interpretation of what is going 
on—that we have to say. And we believe that 
in the Asia-Pacific, the countries are not fac- 
ing a massive recession; it’s not true at all. 
These countries will still be growing. And a 
lot of the mistakes that were made were not 
necessarily made by action of government. 
It was a lot of people borrowing short-term 
money to build hotels and office buildings 
and so on. And suddenly, with the specula- 
tion, they're trapped. And the government 
has come to the rescue of who?—of the pri- 
vate sector. And we have to keep that in 
mind. 
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So we need to try to—and I guess there 
is a lot of consensus here that we have to 
back up the IMF, ask the countries to have 
the proper programs to meet the require- 
ments of IMF. And what is important—in 
the communique it looks like we have made 
more agreements than predicted because we 
believe that we have to carry on on the course 
of freer trade and more movement of capital 
around the world. That’s the way that growth 
will come, and it is through growth that you 
can attend to the social problems that exist 
in all these countries. 

President Clinton. I'd like to say one 
other thing. Just a minute. If you look at— 
I just want to hammer home this—maybe 
the best thing we’re doing to help the situa- 
tion is the agreement we've made to push 
for lower tariffs and open trade in nine new 
areas, including environmental technology, 
which will help what we’re trying to do on 
climate change, because that will show that 
we understand that we're leading the way to 
growth through increasing trade and invest- 
ment in the areas that are critical to the 21st 
century economy. 

The Prime Minister has made this point 
over and over again, but I predict to you that 
our making that common commitment and 
going forward and building on what we've 
done with the information technology agree- 
ment will have a significant positive impact 
in the confidence people have about whether 
they should be investing in all the countries 
participating here, including our two. 


[The following question was asked in French. 
Prime Minister Chretien answered in French, 
and his remarks were translated by an inter- 
preter. | 


Q. Mr. Prime Minister, concerning the 
IMF, given the fact that Korea and Thailand 
are already involved, do you think the agree- 
ment is sufficiently solid? 

Prime Minister Chretien. I think the an- 
swer is positive, and we will be helping, if 
necessary. The IMF is a first line of defense; 
then perhaps we might need a second line 
of defense. And I think that the IMF has 
managed very well the Mexican crisis 3 years 
ago. This is a very important example. And 
it will also be able to manage the Pacific cri- 
sis. And if there are additional resources that 
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are needed, we will be communicating with 
members of the IMF, if necessary. And I 
trust that it will work. 

Thank you very much. 

Q. Are you prepared for the United States 
to participate in a backup to any IMF pack- 
age to aid South Korea? 

President Clinton. First of all, I think that 
the South Korean situation is covered by the 
statement we put out in Manila. And I think 
the important thing that we should do now 
is to focus on how South Korea fits within 
that framework. South Korea—we should 
look at that, we should—the IMF is going 
to look at it; the IMF is going to make a 
judgment. There are certain things the South 
Koreans may have to do. And then, under 
certain circumstances, any country in- 
volved—if you look at what we agreed to do 
in Manila, whether the backup comes into 
pay or not, depends on what happens in the 
first two instances—what the country does, 
what the IMF does, what the judgment is 
now. 

So it’s completely premature to make a de- 
cision about that. The South Koreans have 
a very powerful economy with a great 
amount of potential. And a lot of this is going 
to be—involves making adjustments now in 
it and then restoring the natural productive 
capacity and growth to the economy. I’m— 
certainly I don’t see how anyone could be 
less than hopeful about the long-term pros- 
pects for the South Korean economy given 
their remarkable achievements over the last 
few decades. 

Prime Minister Chretien. Thank you 
very much. 


Note: The President’s 153d news conference 
began at 10 a.m. in the East Room at the Pan 
Pacific Hotel. 


Statement on the Death of Jorge Mas 
Canosa 


November 23, 1997 


Hillary and I were deeply saddened to 
learn of the death of Jorge Mas Canosa, 
Chairman of the Advisory Board for Cuban 
Broadcasting and long-time champion of a 
free Cuba. 
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It was Jorge’s vision which ultimately led 
to the creation of Radio Marti by Congress 
enacting the Radio Broadcasting to Cuba Act 
in 1983, to encourage the communication of 
accurate information and ideas to the people 
of Cuba. He served as Chairman of the Advi- 
sory Board from its inception. 

Jorge was a born leader and organizer, 
whose tenacity, strength of conviction, and 
passion I greatly admired. He galvanized his 
community, his adopted country, and people 
around the world for the cause of freedom 
and democracy in Cuba. We have lost a 
forceful voice for freedom in Cuba and else- 
where, but his dream lives on. He will be 
missed. 

Our thoughts and prayers are with his wife, 
Irma, and his sons, Jorge, Juan, and Jose. Hil- 
lary and I join the Cuban-American commu- 
nity and others around the world who care 
for the cause of freedom in Cuba in mourn- 
ing his loss. 


Statement on the Effectiveness of 
Anticrime Measures 


November 23, 1997 


Crime rates continue to fall dramatically 
throughout the country, and it’s no accident. 
With community police at the center of our 
efforts, we have worked to give communities 
the tools they need to rid their neighbor- 
hoods of gangs, guns, and drugs. We have 
made real progress: There are nearly 5,000 
fewer murders annually in America today 
than in 1993. 

Now, we need to take juvenile crime head 
on. The spending bill I will sign next week 
includes more than $100 million to hire 
scores of local prosecutors, probation offi- 
cers, and others to crack down on gangs. 
With these provisions, coupled with new 
after-school programs and a $195 million 
anti-drug media campaign, we can begin to 
pursue a strategy that works to keep all of 
our youth on track. 


NoTE: This statement was made available by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on November 23, 
but it was embargoed for release until 6 p.m. 
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Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With President Jiang 
Zemin of China in Vancouver 
November 24, 1997 


Situation in Iraq 


Q. President Clinton, if we might, could 
we have a question about Iraq? I wondered 
why it was so important that U.N. inspectors 
be able to—why is it critical that they see 
these palaces which Saddam Hussein now 
has made off limits? 

President Clinton. Well, let me say, first 
of all, like all issues, this should be looked 
at on the basis of the real underlying facts. 
The term “palace” has a different meaning 
in Iraq than it would to the ordinary Amer- 
ican. The ordinary American would hear the 
word “palace,” and they would think a very 
fancy residence for a head of state or a mem- 
ber of a royal family. 

There are 78 such palaces in Iraq. Many 
of them are huge compounds. Some of them 
actually encompass more land than Washing- 
ton, DC, does. So to put 78 palaces, when 
you look at what they really are, off limits 
according to Mr. Butler and our inspectors 
would mean that they could not adequately 
search for chemical and biological weapons 
operations. Our position is, if the inspector 
team says they ought to do it, that’s a lot 
of land, a lot of buildings, and they ought 
to be able to do what they think is necessary. 

Q. Well, do you suspect that he’s using 
these palaces to hide illegal arms? 

President Clinton. Well, they have ac- 
knowledged that in 1995, as late as 1995, that 
they had quite substantial stores of weapons 
and potential weapons that would be prohib- 
ited and subject to inspection and destruc- 
tion under the U.N. resolution. And I just 
want the inspectors to be able to do their 
job. My suspicions are not important. The 
only thing that matters here is that the in- 
spectors can do their job under the U.N. res- 
olutions. 

Q. President Jiang, does China support— 
you have one more week as President of the 
Council—does China support the U.S. posi- 
tion that there should be unimpeded inspec- 
tions in Iraq? 

President Jiang. I'll ask the Foreign Min- 


ister to answer your question. 
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Q. All right. 

Foreign Minister Qian Qichen. We have 
supported always the completion of inspec- 
tion in Iraq in the United Nations. 


Wei Jingsheng 
Q. Mr. President, is Wei Jingsheng going 
to be able to come home ever, do you think? 
President Jiang. Well, this matter will be 
handled according to China’s judicial proce- 
dures. 


International Agreement on Greenhouse 
Gas Emissions 


Q. President Clinton, do you think you'll 
press China on global warming? 

President Clinton. We've discussed this 
before, and I hope we get a chance to discuss 
it again today. I think we have a framework 
that’s good for China, good for the United 
States, good for the world. We're going to 
talk about it some more today. 


Wei Jingsheng 

Q. Mr. President, have you talked with 
Wei Jingsheng? 

President Clinton. No, we just got here. 
[Laughter] We haven't talked about any- 
thing. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 12:45 p.m. in the 
Princess Louisa Suite at the Waterfront Centre 
Hotel. In his remarks, the President referred to 
Wei Jingsheng, Chinese dissident recently re- 
leased for medical treatment in the United States. 
A tape was not available for verification of the 
content of this exchange. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With Prime Minister 
Ryutaro Hashimoto of Japan in 
Vancouver 


November 24, 1997 


Asian Economies 


Q. Mr. President, can you assure Ameri- 
cans that the Asian financial crisis won’t dam- 
age their portfolios or hurt them financially 
in any way, especially those who are middle- 
aged or older who are preparing to retire? 
How does that affect Americans, what's going 
cn over there? 
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The President. Well, it affects us in sev- 
eral ways. First of all, we sell about a third 
of our exports to Asia. And if the Asian finan- 
cial difficulties worsen, don’t get better, then 
the value of the Asian currencies goes down; 
they don’t have money to buy exports any- 
more; their exports to our country and to oth- 
ers become much cheaper; and more impor- 
tantly, they lower the overall rate of eco- 
nomic growth in the world, which would hurt 
Americans. That is the most likely negative 
consequence of that. 

Now, obviously, if there—we have seen 
that when there are problems in financial 
markets in some parts of the world, some- 
times it bleeds over to other parts of the 
world, and it can have an impact on our stock 
market, for example, which would go to the 
question that you raised. 

But I think—my view is that we should 
approach this with determination but with 
confidence. I mean, after all, we have a lot 
of productivity and a lot of hard-working peo- 
ple in Asia. And we have now, after the Ma- 
nila meeting, a mechanism to approach these 
financial challenges. So we need to take this 
very seriously. We need to work very hard 
at it. We don’t need to be at all casual, but 
we should also have confidence that we can 
work through it. 

Q. Is Japan going to need a bailout from 
the IMF? 

The President. Are you asking the Prime 
Minister? 

Q. No. 

The President. I'm not in a position to 
answer questions about Japan’s situation, ex- 
cept that I think that we believe that they 
must, and we're certain that they will, deal 
with these issues in an appropriate fashion. 
We just want to be in a position to be sup- 
portive when we can, and that’s what we said 
at Manila, and that’s what we did in Indo- 
nesia. But I think Japan can lead Asia out 
of this difficulty with the strength of its econ- 
omy. 

Q. With the recommendations that came 
up in Manila, there’s some suggestion that 
maybe the leaders might have to go further 
than the ministers went to nip this in the 
bud, to really fix it. 

The President. Well, that’s one of the 
things we're going to discuss here. We 
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haven't really had the leaders meetings here. 
I mean, we're all talking one-on-one, but 
when we get into the APEC meeting, one 
of the things we want to discuss is, do we 
believe what happened at Mani!a will work. 
If so, what are we prepared to do to make 
it work? What are we prepared to do if we 
have to go beyond that? 

But I think if you look at the basic frame- 
work of Manila, it’s quite an intelligent idea. 
Every country should have good economic 
policies on its own. The IMF should fashion 
a remedy appropriate to that country in these 
times. If that fails or is insufficient, then 
those of us in the region will come in and 
support it—to try to make so it’s like a three- 
level approach. I think it makes a lot of sense, 
and I don’t think we should assume that it’s 
not adequate until we give it a chance to 
work. 

[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room, and another group entered. | 


International Agreement on Greenhouse 
Gas Emissions 

Q. Mr. President, on Kyoto, Secretary 
Albright today said that the U.S. would act 
first, which has been the policy. And then 
she said that well-off developing nations pre- 
sumably should be the next up. Will you or 
will you not push for all developing nations 
to sign the treaty or to somehow make some 
sort of firm commitment to reductions? 

The President. Well, we believe the de- 
veloping nations, as well as the developed na- 
tions, should be involved in the process. We 
also have always made clear that they should 
not be asked to adopt the same targets that 
we are but that what we want to do is to 
find a way for the largest possible number 
of nations to participate in Kyoto so that we 
can tell the developing nations, “Look, we 
don’t want you to give up your future eco- 
nomic growth, but we do want you to work 
with us to get there with a different energy 
path than we adopted, because the tech- 
nology is there and you will actually benefit 
more from doing it right the first time than 
from paying for a big transformation after 
you've already developed in this way.” 

And keep in mind, we have to do this. Oth- 
erwise, 30 years from now, all of us in the 
developed nations will have lowered our 
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greenhouse gas emissions and increased 
emissions from other countries will mean we 
will not have made one bit of progress. So 
we have to find a way to do this and still 
reassure these developing nations they're not 
giving up future growth. 

I believe we can, and we're working on 
it. I'm lobbying as hard as I can here and 
have been, as you know, and did all through 
Latin America. I’m doing the best I can. 


NoTE: The exchange began at 1:47 p.m. in the 
Princess Louisa Suite at the Waterfront Centre 
Hotel. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of this exchange. 


Remarks to the United States 
Consulate Staff in Vancouver 
November 25, 1997 


Thank you very much. Thank you. First 
of all, this is the first chance I’ve had to say 
thank you, Ambassador Giffin. Let me thank 
all of you for coming, all of you who work 
for the American consulate here, for our Em- 
bassy, both the Americans and the Canadians 
who are here. And those of you who brought 
your children, thank you for bringing your 
children. 

I know that whenever a President comes 
to another country and to another commu- 
nity, the very happiest time is when he gets 
on the plane and leaves—{laughter|—be- 
cause it’s a lot of trouble. And I appreciate 
the trouble that you have taken to make my 
second visit to Vancouver a really wonderful 
one. 

I was told that when I came here before 
as President in 1993, to meet with President 
Yeltsin, I was the first sitting President ever 
to come to Vancouver. Now I hope that no 
one will ever catch my record. But it is a 
wonderful place. 

And I want to thank Gordon Giffin, who 
is almost as Canadian as he is American, for 
his willingness to become our Ambassador 
and leave his happy home in Georgia. And 
I thank Mary Ann Peters, who worked for 
me at the National Security Council before 
she came here as a DCM. Ken Fairfax was 
also at the National Security Council. He had 
to track nuclear materials in the former So- 
viet Union; I imagine he’s happier in Canada 
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now. But he did a fine job. And Jim 
Tomsheck used to be on my Presidential pro- 
tection detail; he’s now an assistant treasury 
attaché. And I asked him whether this was 


not a better job and he said, “Well, both of 


them were an honor.” I think that was a polit- 
ical way of saying this is a much better job. 
[Laughter] 

Thank you, Jay Bruns, and thanks to all 
the people here at the consulate. I do think 
that you went the extra mile to tum—to 
move the consulate to a golf course. I know 
that my love for golf is legendary but this 
is sort of overdoing it. I appreciate you com- 
ing here because it is on the way to the air- 
plane. 

And speaking of the airplane, Air Force 
One, and Harrison Ford, I actually made ar- 
rangements for Harrison Ford to see Air 
Force One for the first time when we hap- 
pened to be in Wyoming. And I was present 
when he asked Glenn Close to become his 
Vice President. If you've seen the movie, you 
know she’s the Vice President. And she and 
I were sitting there, and he got down on his 
knees and proposed to her. [Laughter] It was 
very romantic. And she said, “I can’t. I’m too 
busy.” And I looked at her, and I said, 
“Glenn, you do not say no to the President.” 
[Laughter| So that’s how the movie came to 
be. 

Let me say that this APEC meeting was 
a very important one. Historically, it may be 
to the most important one we've had since 
we started meeting in my first year as Presi- 
dent at Blake Island, Washington. We com- 
mitted ourselves to a common vision of peace 
and stability and prosperity in the Asia-Pa- 
cific region. Then we met in Indonesia and 
then in the Philippines. We adopted a plan, 
a strategy, a blueprint for open trade by the 
year 2020. 

And last year, we came out for the infor- 
mation technology agreement, to reduce to 
zero tariffs on computers, semiconductors, 
and telecommunications equipment. It’s now 
been embraced by the World Trade Organi- 


zation, and it amounts to a $5 billion tariff 


cut on American products and services. It’s 
an enormous, positive impact for the United 
States, and indeed, it will also help Canada 
and every other country that manufactures 
and sells such equipment. And it will lift the 
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living standards and the quality of life of peo- 
ple all around the world. 

This year, we proved that our community 
is for good times and for challenging ones, 
as well. Asia’s financial difficulties would 
have made it tempting for some of our part- 
ners to turn inward, maybe even to stay 
home. But instead, we agreed to open trade 
in nine new areas totaling $1.5 trillion in 
goods and services, everything from chemi- 
cals to medical equipment to environmental 
technology. This is a really strong vote of con- 
fidence in our common future. 

We also supported an action plan to meet 
the financial challenges that we all face in 
Asia. And I say that advisedly, we all face 
them, because Canada and the United States 
will not be unaffected unless we can restore 
confidence and growth and forward progress 
throughout the Asian area. 

We believe that the affected countries are 
doing the right thing in committing to take 
the right steps to remain strong, with the 
IMF taking the lead for international com- 
munity and with other advanced countries 
backing them up when it’s appropriate. 

Last year we set an agenda for more open 
trade. This year we set an agenda to help 
us meet the challenges of the international 
financial system in the 21st century and to 
tackle other problems, including global 
warming. We committed to working to 
achieve an agreement in Kyoto, which is 
coming up in just a couple of weeks. I can’t 
tell you how important I think this is. The 
scientific evidence is overwhelming that the 
Earth’s climate is warming at a more rapid 
rate than it has in thousands of years. The 
leader from Papua New Guinea was here, 
saying that he literally feared huge chunks 
of his country being overrun if the sea level 
rises. He said, “It’s not just our livelihood; 
it’s our culture and our religion. It’s every- 
thing about our life.” 

We know that global warning will lead to 
more extreme weather developments, the 
floods in the northern part of the United 
States, the fires in Indonesia, things of this 
kind. And so we know that we have to face 
these together. 

We have already endorsed some things 
that will help, including a big natural gas en- 
ergy network from North to South Asia, 
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which will dramatically cut greenhouse gas 
emissions that would otherwise come from 
coal or oil. We are going to take on the 
transnational consequences of environmental 
crises like the forest fires burning across In- 
donesia. We're developing an emergency 
program to predict, prevent, and coordinate 
our response to natural disasters of that kind 
in the future. 

We're acting to meet the challenges that 
we'll face as a community and seize the op- 
portunities we can only seize fully as a com- 
munity. And I just want to reemphasize that 
your work is vital to that success. It wasn’t 
so many years ago that it would have been 
unheard of for a few leaders from Asia, from 
North America, and from South America to 
sit around and have the kind of conversations 
we've had for the last 2 days. We didn’t agree 
on everything, but we agreed on a great deal. 
And the world is better off and our people 
will be better off because of the work that 
you helped to make possible. 

Again let me say a special word of thanks 
to all of our own citizens here at the Con- 
sulate for serving as Ambassadors of the 
United States, and to the Canadian citizens 
who work to help us do our job every day. 

I wish Secretary Albright were here with 
me. She gives a great pep talk to all of you, 
and she would say that one of the great unno- 
ticed benefits of the balanced budget agree- 
ment I signed last summer is that for the 
first time in years we have taken the cloud 
off the annual debate about whether the 
United States would walk away from fully 
funding our diplomatic efforts around the 
world in a way that supports people like you 
here and in every other nation in which we’re 
represented. The balanced budget agree- 
ment did a good thing to help fund fully our 
diplomatic efforts. And I hope that will give 
you a lot of security and boost your morale 
as you do America’s mission in the months 
and years ahead. 

Let me finally say a special thank you to 
the people of Vancouver. Hillary and Chelsea 
and I had a wonderful family vacation here 
a few years ago at the beginning of this dec- 
ade. I fell in love with the city. We went 
over to Victoria; we loved everything we saw 
over there. And when I came back today to 
the same place that I met with President 
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Yeltsin 4 years ago, I saw again what an aston- 
ishing and unique place this is for historic 
and cultural reasons and for all the modern 
reasons that I’m sure that a lot of you young 
people know and understand far better than 
I do. 

I am gratified that we came. I’m pleased 
by the results of the meeting. And again, 
thank you very, very much for what you do 
to help the United States move the world 
to a better place in anew century. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 4:32 p.m. at the 
Shaughnessy Golf Course. In his remarks, the 
President referred to Mary Ann Peters, Deputy 
Chief of Mission, U.S. Embassy in Canada; Ken 
Fairfax, consulate economic officer; Judson i. 
Bruns III, Consulate General; actor Harrison 
Ford; actress Glenn Close; and Gov. Gen. Wiwa 
Korowi of Papua New Guinea. 


APEC Economic Leaders’ 
Declaration: Connecting the APEC 
Community 


November 25, 1997 


1. We, APEC’s Economic Leaders, met 
today in Vancouver, Canada, to reaffirm our 
commitment to work together to meet the 
challenge of sustaining regional prosperity 
and stability. Certain of the dynamism and 
resilience of the region, we underline our re- 
solve to achieve sustainable growth and equi- 
table development and to unlock the full po- 
tential of the people who live here. We agree 
that the prospects for economic growth in 
the region are strong, and that Asia-Pacific 
will continue to play a leading role in the 
global economy. The goals we have set, in- 
cluding the achievement of free and open 
trade and investment in the region by the 
dates set out in the Bogor Declaration, are 
ambitious and unequivocal. 

2. We take note of the rapid expansion of 
APEC’s activities in recent years, and the in- 
creasing leadership role it plays in global eco- 
nomic affairs. Flowing from commitments 
embodied in the Osaka Action Agenda and 
the Manila Action Plan for APEC, we wel- 
come the designation of 1997 as APEC’s Year 
of Action. We have reflected on the concrete 
results that APEC cooperation has generated 
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throughout the year, and set out a vision of 
how we may build upon these achievements 
in the years ahead. As the year draws to a 
close, we note with satisfaction that we have 
met and surpassed all the tasks we set for 
ourselves at our last meeting in Subic. 

3. APEC—Addressing shared challenges: 
We have had a thorough discussion of recent 
financial developments in the region. Our 
economies and the international community 
as a whole have a strong interest in seeing 
a quick and enduring restoration of financial 
stability and healthy and sustainable growth. 
These events reflect new challenges in the 
international financial system that require 
new responses. The global dimensions of 
these problems suggest the need for a global 
response, with regional initiatives to com- 
plement and support these efforts. We are 
resolved to work together to address these 
shared challenges. 

There is no doubt that the fundamentals 
for long-term growth and prospects for the 
region are exceptionally strong. We remain 
convinced that open markets bring signifi- 
cant benefits and we will continue to pursue 
trade and investment liberalization that fos- 
ters further growth. Prudent and transparent 
policies, particularly sound macroeconomic 
and structural policies, human resource de- 
velopment strategies, and effective financial 
sector regulation are key to restoring finan- 
cial stability and realizing this growth poten- 
tial. 

But we need to go further. We believe it 
is critically important that we move quickly 
to enhance the capacity of the international 
system to prevent or, if necessary, to respond 
to financial crises of this kind. On a global 
level, the role of the IMF remains central. 
Therefore, we welcome and strongly endorse 
the framework agreed to in Manila as a con- 
structive step to enhance cooperation to pro- 
mote financial stability: enhanced regional 
surveillance; intensified economic and tech- 
nical cooperation to improve domestic finan- 
cial systems and regulatory capacities; adop- 
tion of new IMF mechanisms on appropriate 
terms in support of strong adjustment pro- 
grams; and a cooperative financing arrange- 
ment to supplement, when necessary, IMF 
resources. We urge rapid implementation of 
the Manila Framework. We also look forward 
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to the conclusions of the IMF study already 
underway on the role of market participants 
in the recent crises. 

We recognize that as the region’s most 
comprehensive economic forum, APEC is 
particularly well suited to play a pivotal role 
in fostering the kind of dialogue and coopera- 
tion on a range of policies and develop initia- 
tives to support and supplement these ef- 
forts. We ask our Finance Ministers, working 
closely with their Central Bank colleagues, 
to accelerate their work launched in Cebu 
in April on the collaborative initiatives to pro- 
mote the development of our financial and 
capital markets, and to support freer and sta- 
ble capital flows in the region. APEC can 
play a particularly valuable role in exploring 
ways, in cooperation with the World Bank, 
the IMF, and the Asian Development Bank, 
of intensifying its economic and technical co- 
operation, giving priority to upgrading finan- 
cial systems, enhancing cooperation among 
market regulators and supervisors and other 
measures to help improve the integrity and 
functioning of financial markets. A good ex- 
ample of private-public partnership in these 
areas is the recently-announced Toronto 
Centre for Executive Development of Finan- 
cial Sector Supervisors. 

We look to our Finance Ministers to report 
on progress on all of these initiatives early 
in the new year and to concrete outcomes 
at their next meeting. 

4. APEC must play an increasing role in 
addressing such challenges. We are resolved 
to work together to achieve concrete results 
through dialogue and problem-solving. Rec- 
ognizing the diverse interests and cir- 
cumstances of its membership, APEC has 
given rise to entirely new approaches to 
international economic cooperation. Based 
on three mutually supportive pillars—trade 
and investment liberalization, business facili- 
tation, and economic and technical coopera- 
tion—the APEC approach addresses regional 
challenges and opportunities in an integrated 
fashion so that all members develop the ca- 
pacity to participate fully in and benefit from 
this cooperation. By connecting the commu- 
nity APEC has helped us to build relation- 
ships and share knowledge to improve the 
well-being of our citizens. These partnerships 
enhance our prosperity and progress, enrich 
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our lives and foster the spirit of the APEC 
community. 


A Year of Action—Key Results 


5. We welcome the concrete results 
achieved this year in implementing the trade 
and investment liberalization commitments 
we set out at Subic Bay. We recognize efforts 
made by members to improve the commit- 
ments in their Individual Action Plans. 
APEC’s collective achievement in enhancing 
the comparability and transparency of these 
plans is important in ensuring that our under- 
takings are well understood in the market- 
place. The views of the private sector are crit- 
ical to ensuring that APEC’s efforts remain 
focused and on target. In this regard, we wel- 
come the review of the Manila Action Plan 
for APEC which was carried out by the 
APEC Business Advisory Council, and in- 
struct our ministers to take ABAC’s views 
into consideration in the preparation of fu- 
ture plans. As Individual Action Plans remain 
the core mechanism for APEC’s trade and 
investment liberalization activity, we reaffirm 
our commitment to their annual improve- 
ment. 

6. APEC’s liberalization proceeds on a vol- 
untary basis, propelled by commitments 
taken at the highest level. In this regard, we 
welcome the action taken to accelerate by 
two years the time table for the identification 
of sectors for early voluntary liberalization, 
a decision that underlines our determination 
to advance the pace of liberalization in the 
region and globally. We endorse the agree- 
ment of our Ministers that action should be 
taken with respect to early voluntary liberal- 
ization in 15 sectors, with nine to be ad- 
vanced throughout 1998 with a view to im- 
plementation beginning in 1999. We find this 
package to be mutually beneficial and to rep- 
resent a balance of interests. We instruct 
Ministers responsible for trade to finalize de- 
tailed targets and timelines by their next 
meeting in June 1998. To sustain this mo- 
mentum, we further instruct that the addi- 
tional sectors nominated by members this 

ear to be brought forward for consideration 
of additional action next year. We underline 
our commitment to comprehensive liberal- 
ization, as stated in the Osaka Action Agenda. 
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7. Among multilateral and regional fora, 
APEC is a pioneer in the area of trade and 
investment facilitation. Our business com- 
munity tells us that this is the area of APEC 
activity of most immediate relevance to 
them. Lowering costs, eliminating red-tape 
and delay, promoting regulatory reform, de- 
veloping mutual recognition arrangements 
on standards and conformance, and increas- 
ing predictability are clear benefits, espe- 
cially to operators of small and medium-sized 
enterprises. The Blueprint for APEC Cus- 
toms Modernization, which puts forward a 
comprehensive program to harmonize and 
simplify customs clearances by the year 2000, 
provides a model. We urge the acceleration 
of trade and investment facilitation through 
APEC’s Collective Action Plans and direct 
Ministers to use APEC’s economic and tech- 
nical cooperation activities to build capacity, 
adapt procedures and incorporate new tech- 
nologies. 

8. On the eve of the 50th anniversary of 
the GATT we reflected on the rich legacy 
it has conferred through the encouragement 
of open trade regimes. We reaffirm the pri- 
macy of the open, ruies-based multilateral 
trading system under the WTO and reiterate 
our commitment to APEC’s activity proceed- 
ing on the basis of open regionalism. We in- 
vite trading partners outside APEC to follow 
suit. 

Full and active participation in and sup- 
port of the WTO by all APEC economies 
is key to our ability to continue to strengthen 
the global trading system. We encourage the 
acceleration of substantive negotiations on 
protocol issues and market access with a view 
to achieving universality of WTO member- 
ship. We reaffirm our undertaking to imple- 
ment fully all existing WTO commitments 
and the built-in agenda of the WTO accord- 
ing to agreed timetables. We also challenge 
the WTO to build on APEC’s efforts towards 
further broadbased multilateral liberaliza- 
tion. We note with pleasure the leadership 
that APEC has demonstrated in advancing 
in the WTO the conclusion of Agreements 
on Information Technology and Basic Tele- 
communications. We undertake to work in 
a determined fashion to achieve a successful 
conclusion to WTO negotiations on financial 
services by the agreed deadline of December 
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12, 1997. As agreed by our finance and trade 
Ministers, a successful conclusion would in- 
clude an MFN agreement based on signifi- 
cantly improved commitments. This result 
will enhance competition within our financial 
systems, foster development of regional cap- 
ital markets, promote financial integration, 
improve the regional capacity to intermedi- 
ate savings and strengthen our economies’ 
resilience in the face of external shocks. 

9. We are pleased with the progress that 
has been made in implementing the 1996 
Framework for Strengthening Economic Co- 
operation and Development in APEC, and 
call on Ministers and officials to focus on ad- 
dressing the key challenges identified there- 
in. We direct Ministers to give all elements 
of the Framework equal weight and atten- 
tion, and to be mindful of its indivisibility 
as an integrated set of objectives requiring 
coordination and communication across the 
APEC agenda. We applaud the effort in 1997 
to apply this Framework approach to APEC’s 
work on two key challenges in the region— 
infrastructure and sustainable development. 
We direct Ministers to focus further efforts 
on capacity-building in 1998 through work 
on developing human resources and harness- 
ing technologies of the future to enable all 
members of the APEC community to benefit 
more fully from trade liberalization. 

10. Meetings of Ministers responsible for 
finance and trade provided early impetus for 
APEC’s work in 1997. We commend their 
activities as a direct contribution to our goal 
for sustainable growth and equitable devel- 
opment. We are also gratified by the substan- 
tial contributions that Ministers responsible 
for environment, transportation, energy, 
small and medium-sized enterprises, and 
human resource development have made in 
1997 to APEC’s work. We welcome the 
progress of APEC fora in involving business, 
academics and other experts, women and 
youth in 1997 activities, and encourage them 
to continue these efforts. 

11. APEC members share a belief in the 
contribution of free markets to achieving our 
growth and employment objectives. While 
they have a clear role in managing the im- 
pacts of economic transition, governments 
alone cannot solve the complex questions 
posed by our interconnected world. We are 
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pleased to note a leap in business involve- 
ment in all levels of APEC activity this year. 
As Leaders, we have profited from our dia- 
logue with the APEC Business Advisory 
Council. We commend their initiative in in- 
creasing their exchanges with Ministers and 
Senior Officials. We will reflect on rec- 
ommendations set out in ABAC’s 1997 Call 
to Action. We also welcome ABAC’s inten- 
tion to establish a Partnership for Equitable 
Growth, and express appreciation for rec- 
ommendations on diverse and important is- 
sues such as standards, business mobility and 
capital market development. We stress the 
need for APEC to broaden its outreach to 
a wider segment of the business community. 

Noteworthy in 1997 has been the wealth 
of APEC activities and initiatives in support 
of small and medium-sized enterprises 
(SMEs). Although ours is a region of traders, 
many SMEs encounter obstacles to their full 
participation. We stress the importance of 
strengthening our SME sectors, to allow 
them to take advantage of linkages into re- 
gional trade and investment opportunities by 
promoting a business environment that stim- 
ulates creation of new enterprises. We com- 
mend the fact that many specialized APEC 
fora have developed programs to address the 
needs of SMEs. We take note of the prior- 
ities and approaches set out in APEC’s 1997 
Framework for SMEs, and instruct Ministers 
to ensure they are applied. 


A Vision for the 21st Century 


12. Connecting APEC’s instruments—In- 
tense growth in the economies of Asia-Pacific 
over the past decade has had far reaching 
impacts on our societies. Growth and em- 
ployment, as well as improved incomes and 
quality of life, are welcome benefits. In all 
of our societies these positive outcomes have 
been accompanied by structural and environ- 
mental pressures. Globalization has emerged 
as a reality. Rapid urbanization and advances 
in information technology are transforming 
our cityscapes, as well as the way in which 
we interact. Our ability to adapt to new de- 
velopments will determine our success in 
achieving sustainable and equitable develop- 
ment among and within societies in the re- 
gion. We applaud the efforts made this year 
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to integrate APEC’s instruments—liberaliza- 
tion, facilitation and economic and technical 
cooperation—in addressing emerging chal- 
lenges. 

13. Connecting with our constituents: We 
stress our common belief that ongoing and 
ambitious trade and investment liberalization 
remains indispensable to the health of our 
economies. To underpin our efforts, support 
among the people of the region for continu- 
ing trade and investment liberalization is es- 
sential. We welcome the decision by Min- 
isters to develop an APEC-wide work pro- 
gram to assess the full impacts of trade liber- 
alization, including its positive effects on 
growth and employment, and to assist mem- 
bers in managing associated adjustments. 

14. Connecting our economies: Our dis- 
cussions today have focussed on regional in- 
frastructure requirements in support of eco- 
nomic and social development. We endorse 
the work that has been carried out this year 
on infrastructure applications to make city 


life more sustainable, in particular the Sus- 
tainable Cities Program of Action. The rapid 
growth of urban centres poses daunting chal- 


lenges such as bottlenecks, supply con- 
straints, as well as health and environmental 
concerns. Governments must strive to ensure 
adequate access to infrastructure for people 
in all walks of life, urban or rural. Capacity 
building through economic and technical co- 
operation is essential to ensure the ability of 
all economies to address these critical chal- 

lenges. 

Infrastructure is inextricably linked to the 
questions of financial stability that we have 
addressed. In addressing regional infrastruc- 
ture decisions, governments and business 
must work together to ensure that long-term 
financial sustainability is adequately consid- 
ered. Cooperation with business and inter- 
national financial institutions and develop- 
ment banks can be critical to achieving opti- 
mal project planning. We endorse the at- 
tached Vancouver Framework for Enhanced 
Public-Private Partnerships for Infrastruc- 
ture Development. We also are pleased by 
the agreement to enhance cooperation 
among Export Credit Agencies and Export 
Financing Institutions in support of regional 
infrastructure development, as well as agree- 
ment to undertake a feasibility study on a 
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Network of Infrastructure Facilitation Cen- 
tres to encourage information sharing and 
transparency. Recognizing the importance of 
telecommunications and information tech- 
nology for building an Asia-Pacific informa- 
tion society, we agree that the Asia-Pacific 
Information Infrastructure is an essential 
basis for ensuring the competitiveness of the 
region in the 21st Century. 

15. Connecting electronically: We agree 
that electronic commerce is one of the most 
important technological breakthroughs of 
this decade. We direct Ministers to under- 
take a work program on electronic commerce 
in the region, taking into account relevant 
activities of other international fora, and to 
report to us in Kuala Lumpur. This initiative 
should recognize the leading role of the busi- 
ness sector and promote a predictable and 
consistent legal and regulatory environment 
that enables all APEC economies to reap the 
benefits of electronic commerce. 

16. Connecting science and technology: In 
view of the growing role of science and tech- 
nology in promoting economic growth and 
its close linkages to trade and investment 
flows, we direct Ministers to formulate an 
APEC Agenda for Science and Technology 
Industry Cooperation into the 21st Century, 
and present it to us in Kuala Lumpur. We 
also welcome other regional networks to 
strengthen science and technology linkages, 
including the Association of Pacific Rim Uni- 
versities (APRU). 

17. Connecting the issues: Achieving sus- 
tainable development remains at the heart 
of APEC’s mandate. Equity, poverty allevi- 
ation and quality of life are central consider- 
ations, and must be addressed as an integral 
part of sustainable development. We have 
made a commitment to advance sustainable 
development across the entire scope of our 
workplan. We welcome the results of the 
multi-sectoral symposium on_ relationships 
among food and energy and the environment 
under the pressures of rapid economic and 
population growth, as well as the interim re- 
port we have received. We look forward to 
presentation of a more detailed and action- 
oriented report in 1998. 

18. Connecting efforts on climate change: 
We recognize the importance of accelerating 
action on a global level to deal with emissions 
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of greenhouse gases. We affirm that this issue 
is of vital significance, and that it requires 
cooperative efforts by the international com- 
munity, in accordance with the principle of 
common but differentiated responsibilities. 
We emphasize our strong support for a suc- 
cessful outcome to the Third Conference of 
the Parties in furthering the objectives of the 
UN Framework Convention on Climate 
Change (UN-FCCC). We note that all 
APEC members can make important con- 
tributions to this effort. We also agree that 
the enhancement of energy efficiency plays 
an important role in addressing climate 
change. We affirm the importance of flexible 
and cost-effective cooperative approaches to 
reducing greenhouse gas emissions, includ- 
ing by promoting the development and diffu- 
sion of beneficial technologies. We recognize 
the legitimate needs of developing econo- 
mies to promote their sustainable develop- 
ment in furthering the objectives of the UN- 
FCCC and, in this respect, the importance 
of enhancing the availability of beneficial 
technologies. 

19. Connecting emergency response: We 
recognize that unexpected disasters which af- 
fect one of us can affect all of us, and that 
we can benefit from sharing expertise and 
collaborating on emergency preparedness 
and response. We welcome the initiative of 
Ministers in this regard. 

20. Connecting the people of Asia-Pacific: 
Continued prosperity in the region will de- 
pend heavily on our willingness and our abil- 
ity to vest the next generation of leaders of 
the region with the skills and knowledge they 
require. We applaud the initiative to involve 
youth throughout APEC’s 1997 activities. 
Education and skill-building remain key ob- 
jectives for long-term employment of our 
youth, and we call on Ministers to work with 
young people, academics, workers and busi- 
ness to share approaches on successful transi- 
tions from the learning environment to the 
work force. We welcome the Electronic 
Source Book on work, study and exchange 
opportunities in the region, the establish- 
ment and development of the APEC Edu- 
cation Foundation, and the APEC Youth 
Skills Camp and the APEC Youth Science 
and Technology Festival, both to be held in 
1998 in Seoul. We appreciate the offer by 
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Singapore to establish an APEC Education 
Hub, which includes the granting of scholar- 
ships to APEC students. We welcome the 
holding of a Ministerial Conference on Edu- 
cation in 1999 in Singapore to explore the 
possibility to expand this initiative, offering 
quality programmes to students in the region. 

We believe APEC should take specific 
steps to reinforce the important role of 
women in economic development. We wel- 
come the offer of the Philippines to host a 
Ministerial Meeting on Women in 1998 in 
Manila, to take stock of progress to date in 
involving women in APEC’s agenda and to 
determine next steps to integrate women into 
the mainstream of APEC’s activities. 

21. Spanning twelve time zones from St. 
John’s to Sumatra, APEC bridges both dis- 
tance and diversity. Through a combination 
of concrete results and renewed vision, the 
spirit of community which unites us has been 
strengthened and broadened this year. The 
people of the region remain its greatest asset. 
As Leaders, we are accountable for safe- 
guarding and improving their economic and 
social well-being. Our people are the founda- 
tion on which the APEC community is built. 
We commit ourselves to ensuring that APEC 
remains responsive to their concerns. 


The Vancouver Framework for 
Enhanced Public-Private 
Partnerships in Infrastructure 
Development 


November 25, 1997 


Strengthened partnerships between the 
public and private sectors are needed to put 
in place and manage the infrastructure re- 
quired by the APEC region to meet its eco- 
nomic, environmental and social goals. To 
this end, we declare the following: 


Voluntary Principles 


We reaffirm the Voluntary Principles for 
Facilitating Private Sector Participation in 
Infrastructure developed by Finance Min- 
isters, namely: 

(i) To establish and maintain a sound 
macroeconomic environment. 
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(ii) To establish stable and transparent 
legal frameworks and regulatory sys- 
tems to provide a high level of inves- 
tor protection. 

(iii) To adopt sectoral policies that pro- 
mote, where applicable, competitive 
and efficient provision of infrastruc- 
ture services. 

(iv) To increase the availability of long- 
term capital required for infrastruc- 
ture investments by accelerating ef- 
forts to broaden and deepen domestic 
financial and capital markets. 


Financing and Investment 


(v) We reaffirm Finance Ministers’ call 

on multilateral financial institutions to 
catalyze and support member econo- 
mies’ own efforts in infrastructure de- 
velopment, including by promoting 
sound framework policies through 
technical assistance, facilitating flows 
of private capital while continuing to 
provide direct financial support for 
infrastructure development, and de- 
veloping innovative financing mecha- 
nisms to address the long-term fi- 
nancing requirements of infrastruc- 
ture projects. 
We encourage Finance Ministers to 
continue to implement the specific 
initiatives launched in Cebu to facili- 
tate, in collaboration with multilateral 
financial institutions and the private 
sector, the development of domestic 
financial and capital markets. In this 
regard, we ask them to continue to 
work with private sector financiers 
and providers of risk coverage and in- 
vestment ratings to promote the de- 
velopment of robust and liquid do- 
mestic bond markets, including mar- 
kets for asset-backed securities which, 
as noted by ABAC, will enhance pri- 
vate investment in large-scale infra- 
structure projects. 

(vii) We welcome the mutual cooperation 
Protocol signed by participating Ex- 
port Credit Agencies and Export Fi- 
nancing Institutions to enhance, on a 
project-by-project basis, the attrac- 
tiveness of infrastructure investment 
for private sector participants. 
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Improving Capacities 

Improving capacities is key to accelerating 
the development of economically viable in- 
frastructure projects that the private sector 
can support. To this end, we affirm the need 
for action in the following areas: 

(viii) To promote the application of state 
of the art practices in each phase of 
the infrastructure planning, develop- 
ment, management, use and retire- 
ment cycle. 

(ix) To develop domestic capacities so 
that public officials involved in infra- 
structure development in agencies 
dealing with private investors have 
appropriate expertise and an under- 
standing of commercial approaches to 
infrastructure investment, and by pro- 
moting technological cooperation, in- 
cluding through private-private and 
public-private partnerships. 

(x) To promote the application of state 
of the art practices in risk mitigation 
and management, including by pro- 
moting the most effective use of pri- 
vate and public sector capacities. 

(xi) To promote transparent, predictable 
and accountable procedures, includ- 
ing for bidding and selection proc- 
esses, and to encourage the use of 
international competitive tendering. 
To ensure that infrastructure supports 
the achievement of economic, envi- 
ronmental and social goals by incor- 
porating sustainable and equitable de- 
velopment principles in the design 
and operation of infrastructure facili- 
ties. 


Information and Consultation 


We recognize the importance of informa- 
tion in supporting the los yew of the pri- 
vate sector, especially small and medium- 
sized enterprises, in infrastructure projects 
and commit to engaging the broad public in 
building on the outcomes achieved in key 
sectors such as information infrastructure, in- 
telligent and integrated transportation sys- 
tems, economically and environmentally sus- 
tainable energy infrastructure, sustainable 
cities, and infrastructure to support rural in- 
tegration and diversification. 

To these ends, we call on Ministers: 
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(xii!) To improve the availability of infor- 
mation to support participation in in- 
frastructure investment by the widest 
possible range of companies, includ- 
ing by small and medium-sized enter- 
prises, both on a solicited and unsolic- 
ited basis. 

(xiv) To foster effective consultations to 
ensure that planned infrastructure 
meets our communities’ needs. 

We direct the relevant Ministers to take 
the necessary measures to make good these 
declarations of intent with the express pur- 
pose of substantially and measurably increas- 
ing the participation of the private sector in 
infrastructure development in the APEC re- 
gion and promoting infrastructure develop- 
ment in support of overall economic growth 
and development goals. 


Executive Order 13068—Closing of 
Government Departments and 
Agencies on Friday, December 26, 


1997 
November 25, 1997 


By the authority vested in me as President 
of the United States of America, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. All executive departments and 
agencies shall be closed and their employees 
excused from duty on Friday, December 26, 
1997, the day following Christmas Day, ex- 
cept as provided in section 2 below. 

Sec. 2. The heads of executive depart- 
ments and agencies may determine that cer- 
tain offices and installations of their organiza- 
tions, or parts thereof, must remain open and 
that certain employees must report for duty 
on December 26, 1997, for reasons of na- 
tional security or defense or for other public 
reasons. 

Sec. 3. Friday, December 26, 1997, shall 


be considered as falling within the scope of 


Executive Order 11582 and of 5 U.S.C. 5546 
and 6103(b) and other similar statutes insofar 
as they relate to the pay and leave of employ- 
ees of the United States. 

William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
November 25, 1997. 
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[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:50 p.m., November 25, 1997] 


Norte: This Executive order was published in the 
Federal Register on November 28. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Iran 


November 25, 1997 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I hereby report to the Congress on devel- 
opments since the last Presidential report of 
May 13, 1997, concerning the national emer- 
gency with respect to Iran that was declared 
in Executive Order 12170 of November 14, 
1979. This report is submitted pursuant to 
section 204(c) of the International Emer- 
gency Economic Powers Act, 50 U.S.C. 
1703(c) (IEEPA). This report covers events 
through September 30, 1997. My last report, 
dated May 13, 1997, covered events through 
March 31, 1997. 

1. The Iranian Assets Control Regulations, 
31 CFR Part 535 (IACR), were amended on 
August 25, 1997. General reporting, record 
keeping, licensing, and other procedural reg- 
ulations were moved from the IACR to a sep- 
arate part (31 CFR Part 501) dealing solely 
with such procedural matters (62 Fed. Reg. 
45098, August 25, 1997). No substantive 
changes to the IACR were made. A copy of 
the amendment is attached. 

2. The Iran-United States Claims Tribunal 
(the “Tribunal”), established at The Hague 
pursuant to the Algiers Accords, continues 
to make progress in arbitrating the claims be- 
fore it. Since the period covered in my last 
report, the Tribunal has rendered five 
awards. This brings the total number of 
awards rendered by the Tribunal to 584, the 
majority of which have been in favor of U.S. 
claimants. As of September 30, 1997, the 
value of awards to successful U.S. claimants 
from the Security Account held by the NV 
Settlement Bank was $2,480,897,381.53. 

Since my last report, Iran has failed to re- 
plenish the Security Account established by 
the Algiers Accords to ensure payment of 
awards to successful U.S. claimants. Thus, 
since November 5, 1992, the Security Ac- 
count has continuously remained below the 
$500 million balance required by the Algiers 
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Accords. As of September 30, 1997, the total 
amount in the Security Account was 
$127,880,441.04, and the total amount in the 
Interest Account was $17,771,382.12. There- 
fore, the United States continues to pursue 
Case A/28, filed in September 1993, to re- 
quire Iran to meet its obligation under the 
Algiers Accords to replenish the Security Ac- 
count. Iran filed its Rejoinder in Case A/28 
on April 7, 1997. The United States has re- 
quested that the Tribunal schedule a hearing 
in the case. 

The United States also continues to pursue 
Case A/29 to require Iran to meet its obliga- 


tion of timely payment of its equal share of 


advances for Tribunal expenses when di- 
rected to do so by the Tribunal. Iran has not 
yet filed its Rejoinder in the case. 

3. The Department of State continues to 
respond to claims brought against the United 
States by Iran, in coordination with con- 
cerned government agencies. On August 8, 
1997, the United States filed its Statement 
of Defense in Case A/30, in which Iran al- 
leges that the United States has violated 
paragraphs 1 and 10 of the General Declara- 
tion of the Algiers Accords. Iran bases its 
claim, inter alia, on press statements about 
an alleged covert action program aimed at 
Iran and on U.S. economic sanctions. 

Under the February 22, 1996, settlement 
agreement related to the Iran Air case before 
the International Court of Justice and Iran’s 
bank-related claims against the United States 
before the Tribunal (reported in my report 
of May 17, 1996), the Department of State 
has been processing payments. As of Septem- 
ber 30, 1997, the Department has authorized 
payment to U.S. nationals of 35 claims 
against Iranian banks totaling 
$12,021,532.54. The Department has also au- 
thorized payments to surviving family mem- 
bers of the aerial incident, totaling 
$41,550,000.00. 

The Tribunal has scheduled a hearing date 
of February 17-19, 1998, in Case No. A/11. 
In this case, Iran alleges that the United 
States failed to perform its obligations under 
Paragraphs 12-14 of the Algiers Accords, re- 
lating to the return to Iran of assets of the 
late Shah and his close relatives. 

4. U.S. nationals continue to pursue claims 
against Iran at the Tribunal. Since my last 
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report, the Tribunal has issued awards in five 
private claims, all of which were filed prior 
to the January 19, 1982, filing deadline by 
individuals who are dual U.S.-Iranian nation- 
als. 

On April 23, 1997, Chamber Three issued 
an award in Vivian, Jamshid and Keyvan 
Tavakoli v. Iran, AWD No. 580-832-3. The 
Tribunal dismissed the claims of Jamshid and 
Keyvan Tavakoli for lack of jurisdiction, find- 
ing that they had not proven their dominant 
and effective U.S. nationality. The Tribunal 
determined that Vivian Tavakoli’s claim fell 
within the Tribunal’s jurisdiction and award- 
ed her $375,952 plus interest plus $10,000 
in arbitration costs for Iran’s expropriation 
of 170 shares in the Western Industrial 
Group recorded in her name. The Tribunal 
rejected her claim for other additional shares 
in that company for lack of proof. 

On May 22, 1997, Chamber One issued 
an award in Vera-Jo, Laura and J.M. Aryeh 
v. Iran, AWD No. 581-842/843/866-1, find- 
ing that all three claimants were dominant 
and effective U.S. nationals for purposes of 
Tribunal jurisdiction, and awarding the 
claimants a total of $19,658,063.84 plus inter- 
est and $200,000 in arbitration costs for 
Iran’s expropriation of the claimants’ shares 
in various Iranian companies. 

On June 20, 1997, Chamber Two issued 
an award in Betty Monemi v. Iran, AWD No. 
582-274-2, dismissing the claim for lack of 
proof. The Tribunal held that the claimant 
had not established that Iran had taken ac- 
tions resulting in the loss of rent from and 
real estate value of the home to which her 
claim related or that she had made the req- 
uisite demand for the funds in her bank ac- 
count to allow recovery. 

On September 25, 1997, Chamber Three 
issued an award in Moussa Aryeh v. Iran, 
AWD No. 583-266-3, directing Iran to pay 
the claimant $519,571 plus interest and 
$15,000 in arbitration costs for Iran’s expro- 
priation of the clejmant’s real property. In 
so doing, the Tribunal found that Iranian law 
did not expressly prohibit ownership of real 
property by dual nationals so as to bar recov- 
ery in this case. It held that while Iranian 
law placed certain restrictions on the owner- 
ship of real property by an Iranian national 
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who acquires a second nationality, those re- 
strictions as applied in the Aryeh case simply 
required sale of the property under certain 
conditions, with the proceeds to be paid to 
the dual national owner. Also on September 
25, 1997, Chamber Three issued an award 
in Ouziel and Eliyahou Aryeh v. Iran, AWD 
No. 584-839/840-3, dismissing the claims on 
the grounds that the claimants did not prove 
that they inherited under their father’s will 
the property which they alleged was expro- 
priated by Iran or that they held a beneficial 
interest in other properties purchased by 
their brother. 

In Tribunal-related litigation in United 
States courts, on June 23, 1997, the District 
Court of the District of Columbia issued its 
decision in McKesson Corp. v. The Islamic 
Republic of Iran, granting McKesson’s mo- 
tion for summary judgment. The court found 
that Iran’s interference with McKesson’s 
shareholder rights ripened into an expropria- 
tion by April of 1982. In its decision, the 
court gave preclusive effect to the Tribunal’s 
findings in the Foremost Tehran, Inc. v. Iran 
award, issued on April 10, 1986. 

5. The situation reviewed above continues 
to implicate important diplomatic, financial, 
and legal interests of the United States and 
its nationals and presents an unusual chal- 
lenge to the national security and foreign pol- 
icy of the United States. The Iranian Assets 
Control Regulations issued pursuant to Exec- 
utive Order 12170 continue to play an impor- 
tant role in structuring our relationship with 
Iran and in enabling the United States to im- 
plement properly the Algiers Accords. I shall 
continue to exercise the powers at my dis- 
posal to deal with these problems and will 
continue to report periodically to the Con- 
gress on significant developments. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. This 
letter was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on November 26. 
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Remarks at the Thanksgiving Turkey 
Presentation Ceremony and an 
Exchange With Reporters 

November 26, 1997 


The President. Good morning, ladies and 
gentlemen. I want to welcome the folks from 
the National Turkey Federation here, the 
chairman, Sonny Faisun, and the president, 
Stuart Proctor. And a special word of wel- 
come to all the kids who are here from Hor- 
ton’s Kids in Anacostia and all the rest of 
you who want to see one more turkey before 
Thanksgiving. [Laughter] 

This is a special day in the Rose Garden 
every year, and let me thank again the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation on their golden an- 
niversary for donating a Thanksgiving turkey 
to the White House every year for 50 years. 
That’s right. Now, this marks the 50th year 
when we give one more turkey in Washing- 
ton a second chance. [Laughter] 

I want to acknowledge our special guest, 
this fine tom from the Tarheel State of North 
Carolina, the number one turkey-producing 
State in our Nation. President Truman was 
the first President to pardon a turkey, but 
in some ways, the tradition actually began 
83 years earlier when President Lincoln re- 
ceived a turkey for Christmas holiday. His 
son, Tad, grew so attached to the turkey that 
he named him “Jack,” and President Lincoln 
had no choice but to give Jack the full run 
of the White House. Jack was here, actually, 
for some monumental events. On election 
day in 1864 when Mr. Lincoln was running 
for reelection, a special polling place was ac- 
tually set up right here on the grounds of 
the White House so that the soldiers could 
vote. Well, Jack the turkey actually strutted 
in front of some of the would-be voters and 
broke in line. Lincoln asked his son, “Why 
is your turkey at the polls? Does he vote?” 
Without hesitation, Tad said, “He’s not old 
enough yet.” [Laughter] 

Tomorrow, 45 million turkeys will make 
the ultimate sacrifice for America’s feast. But 
not this one. I’m granting this turkey a per- 
manent reprieve. After many years in the 
coop, he’s on his way to a farm in Virginia 
to bask in the sun, collect his hard-earned 
pension, and enjoy his golden years. And 
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that’s one less turkey in Washington. [Laugh- 
ter| Happy Thanksgiving. 


Attorney General Janet Reno 


Q. Mr. President, how is the Attorney 
General? 

The President. She’s fine. I talked to her 
this morning. She said she was feeling great. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:20 a.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. 


Statement on Signing the Foreign 
Operations, Export Financing, and 
Related Programs Appropriations 
Act, 1998 

November 26, 1997 


Today I have signed into law H.R. 2159, 
the “Foreign Operations, Export Financing, 
and Related Programs Appropriations Act, 
1998.” 

I am pleased that the Act contains funding 
for many key international affairs programs 
at or near the amounts requested. The Act 
contains vital funding and other needed au- 
thorities in support of the Middle East peace 
process. It also provides for contributions to 
the multilateral development banks, includ- 
ing a down payment on the clearance of ar- 
rears, notably to the International Develop- 
ment Association; assistance to Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Baltic States, as well as New 
Independent States of the former Soviet 
Union; international narcotics control; devel- 
opment assistance; and migration and refu- 
gee assistance. I am also very pleased that 
the Congress has fully funded my request of 
$222 million for the Peace Corps. 

In addition, I commend the Congress for 
funding international planning programs 
without the misguided “Mexico City” restric- 
tions. My Administration continues to oppose 
these restrictions, which would deny funding 
to the most experienced and qualified family 
planning and maternal-child health care pro- 
viders. I am also pleased that the Congress 
has reduced the number of other restrictions 
on assistance, such as earmarks, that have 
hampered my ability to carry out U.S. foreign 
policy. 

I deeply regret that the Congress did not 
include funding for the International Mone- 
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tary Fund’s New Arrangements to Borrow 
(NAB) program. The NAB is needed to en- 
sure that sufficient resources are available to 
respond to monetary crises in a world of rap- 
idly expanding trade and finance. Recent 
events in southeast Asia only underscore the 
threat of shocks to the global financial system 
and the need for a strong and responsive 
IMF. The decision by the Congress not to 
provide this authority is irresponsible. I call 
on the Congress to provide funding for the 
NAB, and my Administration stands ready 
to work with the Congress to overcome ob- 
stacles to funding this important program. 

My Administration is concerned that Rus- 
sia’s new law on religion be implemented in 
a manner that is consistent with international 
obligations and that fully respects religious 
freedom. We are watching carefully to assess 
Russian implementation of this law. At the 
same time, my Administration continues to 
oppose legislating limits on assistance, espe- 
cially without the possibility of a presidential 
waiver. American assistance to Russia, in- 
cluding to the Russian government, serves 
important U.S. interests. Technical assistance 
that promotes tax reform and aids in remov- 
ing obstacles to investment and assistance in 
nuclear reactor safety are two good examples. 

While H.R. 2159 does contain a national 
security waiver related to Russian assistance 
to the Iranian missile program, my Adminis- 
tration still opposes in principle legislating 
limits on assistance to the Russian govern- 
ment because this assistance serves U.S. in- 
terests. The United States is conducting criti- 
cal discussions with Russia on missile tech- 
nology to Iran, and legislated assistance cut- 
offs could harm this process. 

This Act contains several provisions that 
raise constitutional concerns, such as re- 
quirements that the United States take par- 
ticular positions in international organiza- 
tions. I will apply these and other provisions 
in the Act consistent with my constitutional 
responsibilities. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
November 26, 1997. 


Note: H.R. 2159, approved November 26, was 
assigned Public Law No. 105-118. 
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Statement on Signing the 
Departments of Commerce, Justice, 
and State, the Judiciary, and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1998 
November 26, 1997 


Today I have signed into law H.R. 2267, 
the “De »partments of Comme rce, Justice, and 
State, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1998.” 

This Act provides over $31 billion in dis- 
cretionary budget authority for vital law en- 
forcement, international affairs, economic 
development, and environmental programs, 


I am pleased that the Act supports many of 


my priorities, particularly in the areas of law 
enforcement and crime prevention. 

For instance, H.R. 2267 provides for my 
request of $1.4 billion for the Community 
Oriented Policing Services (COPS) program, 
helping us to achieve the goal of hiring 
100,000 additional police officers by the year 
2000. The Act also increases funding for pro- 
grams to combat violence against women, 
and, finally, in the important area of juvenile 
crime prevention, the Act provides $489 mil- 
lion for juvenile justice, which includes a 
$250 million juvenile justice block grant. I 
am pleased that the block grant provides tar- 
geted funding for prosecutorial grants, which 
support prosecutors’ efforts to reduce gang 
violence, as well as targeted funding for vio- 
lent juvenile court assistance, which helps ex- 
pedite the handling of juvenile offenders. 

I am deeply disappointed, however, that 
the Congress did not enact legislation to cap- 
italize on all of our work this year to craft 
a broadly supported package of reforms for 
the United Nations system and to provide 
the related arrears funding. Recent events in 
Iraq have underscored the need for strong 
U.S. leadership in the United Nations and 
in other international organizations that 
would have been supported by this legisla- 
tion. 

I regret that the Act does not contain the 
multi-year funding of the arrears package 
consistent with the Balanced Budget Agree- 
ment (BBA), and that the first $100 million 
is not available until Congress passes imple- 
menting legislation. Before the current ad- 
journment, the Congress could have passed 
such legislation, but it was tied to extraneous 
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conditions. With the United Nations making 
critical decisions this December on reform 
and funding issues, this implementing legisla- 
tion would have put the United States in a 
good position to achieve international agree- 
ment on the kind of financial and other re- 
forms we are seeking and to clear our arrears. 
Our negotiators in New York are now handi- 
capped and must struggle to build majority 
support for these changes among the more 
than 185 members of the United Nations 
without being able to clearly signal the Con- 
gress intention. 

I hope that the Congress will work with 
me to pass swiftly upon its return such imple- 
menting legislation that firmly signals to the 
rest of the world community U.S. commit- 
ment to the U.N. system, our intent to honor 
our international obligations, and our desire 
to make these organizations more effective 
and efficient as they work for us on critical 
issues. Such legislation should be free of ex- 
traneous issues. 

The Act does provide strong support for 
the operational accounts of the Department 
of State, including provisions to put in place 
the new International Cooperative Adminis- 
trative Support Services (ICASS) program 
and to utilize revenues from Machine Read- 
able visa fees. This support will allow the De- 
partment to modernize its technology, im- 
prove operations that support all U.S. agen- 
cies operating overseas, and continue to carry 
out its role in our Nation’s important Border 
Security Program. 

This Act contains provisions that raise seri- 
ous constitutional concerns. For example, 
section 609 unconstitutionally constrains the 
President's authority with respect to the con- 
duct of diplomacy and section 610 unconsti- 
tutionally constrains the President's diplo- 
matic authority and Commander in Chief au- 
thority. I will apply these provisions consist- 
ent with my constitutional responsibilities. 

The Act also includes provisions relating 
to the census. These provisions arose out of 
a disagreement whether the widely accepted 
statistical method known as sampling may be 
used in connection with the decennial cen- 
sus, consistent with the Constitution and the 
Census Act. 

It is my strong conviction, and it is the 
opinion of the Department of Justice, that 
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sampling complies with both the Constitu- 
tion and the Census Act. Although H.R. 2267 
includes a congressional finding that sam- 
pling “poses the risk of an inaccurate, invalid 
and unconstitutional census,” I understand 
this language to mean only that the Congress 
believes the use of sampling raises an issue 
of constitutional inte rpretation appropriate 
for judicial review. Any census method, of 
course, poses a risk of inaccuracy, partic iodo 
if the method is not used correctly. But it 
is precisely to avoid inaccuracies in the cen- 
sus that sampling is justified. Given the his- 
tory of undercounting children, minorities, 
and others in the census, inaccuracy and un- 
fairness would result if the Congress prohib- 
ited sampling and instead mandated other 
methods. 

I support the Act because it provides the 


funding necessary for the Department of 


Commerce to prepare for the 2000 Census 
and, in particular, to conduct the critically 
important dress rehearsal scheduled for 
1998. This is a dramatic improvement over 
an earlier version of the bill, which would 
have effectively banned sampling by delaying 
planning operations during litigation. 

Nonetheless, I have two concerns. First, 
under the Act the 2000 Census remains, as 
it must, a one number census for the pur- 
poses of apportionment and redistricting. All 
official documents relating to the census will 
produce one final, accurate count of the pop- 
ulation. In addition, the raw data collected 
by the Bureau of the Census will be available 
to interested parties. These raw data are not 
usable for apportionment and redistricting. 

Second, in providing for a right of action 
to challenge the use of sampling before com- 
pletion of the 2000 Census, the Act does not, 
nor could it, modify the “immutable require- 
ments” of Article III of the Constitution re- 
garding ripeness and standing to sue. Rep- 
resentatives of my Administration informed 
the Congress while it was considering the 
census provisions of their doubts whether the 
right to sue in the Act satisfies Article III 
requirements. Opponents of sampling in the 
2000 Census will have the opportunity to at- 
tempt to persuade the courts that it does, 
but the Department of Justice is obligated 
to challenge any suits that fail to meet appli- 
cable justiciability requirements. 
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I hope that the Congress will join me, the 
National Academy of Sciences, the General 
Accounting Office, the Department of Com- 
merce Inspector General, and the vast major- 
ity of the professional statistical community, 
in supporting the use of sampling in the de- 
cennial census. It is our responsibility to 
count every American, and we must not allow 
politics to prevent us from living up to that 
responsibility. 

I am pleased with the $4.3 billion in fund- 
ing for the Department of Commerce, and 
am grateful that funds for Global Learning 
and Observations to Benefit the Environ- 
ment program (GLOBE) program were re- 
stored in conference. GLOBE was developed 
to increase our understanding of the Earth, 
and has forged partnerships with over 2,500 
U.S. schools and 35 other countries, involving 
thousands of students across the United 
States and worldwide. I am disappointed, 
however, that the National Institutes of 
Standards and Technology is funded $15 mil- 
lion below the level agreed to in the BBA. 
This cut comes at the expense of the Ad- 
vanced Technology Program, which supports 
the development of pre-competitive, basic 
technology, and helps the United States re- 
main on the cutting edge of the global econ- 
omy. 

Fortunately, H.R. 2267 does not split the 
Ninth Circuit Court into two separate cir- 
cuits—as earlier versions of the bill would 
have—but instead establishes a commission 
to study the organization of the Federal 
Courts of Appeals more broadly. This is a 
far more reasoned approach than the split 
of the Circuit contained in an earlier version 
of the appropriations bill, and it will permit 
all affected parties to voice their views. 

I am pleased that H.R. 2267 will continue 
to permit eligible individuals to obtain lawful 
permanent resident status without leaving 
the country. While we sought a permanent 
extension of section 245(I) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, in its current form 
these provisions will help ensue that families 
remain together and businesses are not dis- 
rupted while persons already in the United 
States go through the immigration process. 

The Act also includes authority for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to develop 
a 3-year pilot program for compensation of 
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non-Special Agents in scientific, technical, 
and similar positions. In addition, the bill 
gives the Department of the Treasury au- 
thority to implement demonstration pro- 
grams for such positions in the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, the United 
States Customs Service, and the United 
States Secret Service. While I strongly sup- 
port efforts to ensure the highest quality 
work force for these critical law enforcement 
agencies, this new authority does not appear 
necessary. There is no evidence of recruit- 
ment and retention problems for these occu- 
pational categories that could not be solved 
through existing authorities. In addition, the 
budget impact of implementing these provi- 
sions is not known. I am, therefore, directing 
the two departments to work with the Office 
of Management and Budget and the Office 
of Personnel Management to resolve these 
issues before developing any plan to imple- 
ment this new authority. 

As a number of lower courts have recog- 
nized, the automatic stay provision of the 
Prison Litigation Reform Act raises a signifi- 
cant constitutional issue. Section 123 of H.R. 
2267 amends this provision in a manner that 
may affect the constitutional issue and the 
position that my Administration will need to 
take in litigation. The Department of Justice 
will evaluate the amended provision further, 
and, if necessary, propose remedies to ame- 
liorate any constitutional problems. 

I am pleased that the Congress rejected 
efforts to reduce funding for the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation (LSC), thus ensuring that 
disadvantaged Americans continue to have 
access to the judicial system. But, I remain 
concerned about the erosion of financial sup- 
port for the LSC over time, and I am hopeful 
that the Congress will approve increases for 
this program in the future. 

Finally, the Act provides $6 million in con- 
tingent Department of Agriculture emer- 
gency funding for indemnity payments to 
farmers and ranchers who suffered livestock 
losses in the West due to the unusually early 
and heavy winter snowstorm in October. I 
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will soon transmit a budget request to make 
these funds available. 

William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
November 26, 1997. 


Norte: H.R. 2267, approved November 26, was 
assigned Public Law No. 105-119. 
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November 22 

In the morning, the President had a tele- 
phone conversation from the Oval Office 
with President Boris Yeltsin of Russia con- 
cerning the situation in Iraq. Later, he trav- 
eled to Denver, CO. On arrival, the Presi- 
dent met with 97-year-old Daisy Anderson, 
the last surviving widow of a Civil War vet- 
eran. 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Seattle, WA, and in the evening he traveled 
to Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 


November 23 

In the morning, the President played golf 
with Prime Minister Jean Chretien of Canada 
and Prime Minister Goh Chok Tong of 
Singapore at the Shaughnessy Golf Course 
in Vancouver. 


November 24 

In the morning, at the Waterfront Centre 
Hotel, the President hosted a breakfast with 
leaders of the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations and later met with President 
Soeharto of Indonesia. 

In the afternoon, at the Vancouver Trade 
and Convention Center, the President at- 
tended an APEC leaders’ agenda briefing 
and a dialog with APEC Business Advisory 
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Council representatives. The President also 
met with President Kim Yong-sam of South 
Korea. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
dinner for APEC leaders hosted by Prime 
Minister Jean Chretien of Canada at British 
Columbia Place. 


November 25 

In the morning, the President attended the 
APEC leaders’ meeting in the Museum of 
Anthropology at the University of British Co- 
lumbia. In the afternoon, he joined APEC 
leaders for a luncheon in the Norman Mac- 
Kenzie House at the university. Later, the 
President returned to the Museum of An- 
thropology, where he attended the afternoon 
session of the leaders’ meeting and then met 
with President Eduardo Frei of Chile. 

In the evening, the President returned to 
Washington, DC, arriving after midnight. 


November 26 

In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton went to Camp David, MD, for the 
Thanksgiving holiday. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Ian Francis Hancock as a member 
of the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Council. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Ryan C. Crocker to be Ambassador 
to Syria. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate William Lacy Swing to be Ambas- 
sador to the Congo. 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dents Lennart Meri of Estonia, Guntis 
Ulmanis of Latvia, and Algirdas Brazauskas 
of Lithuania will visit the White House on 
January 16, 1998. 


November 27 

In the evening, the President had a tele- 
phone conversation with the crewmembers 
of the Space Shuttle Columbia to wish them 
a happy Thanksgiving. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





NoTE: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this issue. 
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Transcripts of press briefings by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Released November 23 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry, Deputy National Se- 
curity Adviser Jim Steinberg, and U.S. Trade 
Representative Charlene Barshefsky on the 
APEC summit 


Released November 24 


Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 
curity Adviser Samuel Berger, Assistant to 
the President for International Economic 
Policy Daniel Tarullo, Deputy National Se- 
curity Adviser Jim Steinberg, and Treasury 
Deputy Secretary Larry Summers on the 
APEC summit 


Released November 25 


Statement by the Press Secretary on the ap- 
pointment of Mara Rudman as Special As- 
sistant to the President and National Security 
Council Senior Director for Legislative Af- 
fairs 


Excerpt of remarks to the U.S. Embassy 
community (as prepared for delivery) 


Released November 26 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by the Press Secretary: Visit by 
the Presidents of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithua- 
nia 


Announcement by the White House Millen- 
nium Program and the National Endowment 
for the Arts on the Millennium logo competi- 
tion 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved November 21 ' 


H.R. 1090 / Public Law 105-111 

To amend title 38, United States Code, to 
allow revision of veterans benefits decisions 
based on clear and unmistakable error 


H.R. 1840 / Public Law 105-112 

Law Enforcement Technology Advertise- 
ment Clarification Act of 1997 

H.R. 2366 / Public Law 105-113 

Census of Agriculture Act of 1997 


S. 714 / Public Law 105-114 


Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1997 


S. 830 / Public Law 105-115 
Food and Drug Administration 
tion Act of 1997 


Moderniza- 


S.923 / Public Law 105-116 

To amend title 38, United States Code, to 
prohibit interment or memorialization in cer- 
tain cemeteries of persons committing Fed- 
eral or State capital crimes 


! These acts were not received in time for inclu- 
sion in the appropriate issue. 
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S. 1258 / Public Law 105-117 

To amend the Uniform Relocation Assistance 
and Real Property Acquisition Policies Act 
of 1970 to prohibit an alien who is not law- 
fully present in the United States from re- 
ceiving assistance under that Act 


H.R. 2731 / Private Law 105-3 
For the relief of Roy Desmond Moser 


H.R. 2732 / Private Law 105—4 
For the relief of John Andre Chalot 


Approved November 26 


H.R. 2159 / Public Law 105-118 
Foreign Operations, Export Financing, and 
Related Programs Appropriations Act, 1998 


H.R. 2267 / Public Law 105-119 
Departments of Commerce, Justice, and 
State, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1998 


H.J. Res. 103 / Public Law 105-120 
Waiving certain enrollment requirements 
with respect to certain specified bills of the 
One Hundred Fifth Congress 


S. 1026 / Public Law 105-121 
Export-Import Bank Reauthorization Act of 
1997 
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